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THE COMING SESSION. 


oy Ministers have made no secret of their principal plans 
for the Session, although it is probable that they may 
bring forward some minor measures which have not been for- 
mally announced. The nature of the Local Taxation and 
Government Bill is sufficiently explained by the recent repub- 
lication of Mr. Goscuen’s speeches and statistics of 1870. No 
Minister would proclaim on the eve of a Session that his own 
opinions on an important matter were unchanged unless he 


~ knew that his coll were prepared to reproduce his pro- 
ject of legislation. It is — be regretted that Mr. GLap- 
stone, Mr. GoscueNn, and Mr. STansFELD should not have paid 


any attention to the arguments against the Bill of 1870, which 
have never been answered. A readjustment of taxation which 
has not been demanded by the class which it is apparently 
intended to benefit must in almost all cases involve a gratui- 
tous disturbance of existing relations. The rates are, with 
one exception which is about to be removed, at present ad- 
ministered by the representatives of those from whom they are 
raised. If owners are directly taxed, they will have practically 
no share in the management of local finance ; for Mr. Goscuen’s 
well-meant offer of a few seats at a Board containing a majo- 
rity of occupiers would be wholly nugatory. Large pro- 
prietors indeed will, unless more sweeping changes are made 


. to their detriment, be able to protect themselves against pecu- 


niary loss, though not against the annoyance of being com- 
pelled to make new arrangements. Some of them may find 
compensation in the opportunity of buying up the lands of 
neighbouring small proprietors, who will in many instances be 
embarrassed or ruined by a wanton addition to their burdens. 
The collateral object of the Bill may perhaps be attained in 
the creation of an unfriendly feeling between landlo&is and 
tenants; but only a short-sighted Minister would wish to 
get rid of the county members who at present form the most 
solid part of the Opposition. Mr. GLapstone is quite strong 
enough in numbers; and if he could drive the Conservatives 
in a body from the House, he would, to a far greater extent 
than at present, find himself at the mercy of mutinous sections 
of his own party. Repeated threats of the secession of Noncon- 
formists or extreme Liberals have again and again proved inno- 
cuous, because professed malcontents were not really disposed 
to help the Opposition into office. The agitators and the fana- 
tics would become far more troublesome if a compact body 
of Conservatives were not at all times ready to support the 
Government against subversive measures. It is incredible 
that Mr. Lowe, Mr. CarpweELL, Mr. Forster, or Mr. Goscuen 
himself should wish to give additional strength to revolu- 
tionary factions. The Ministers are by this time aware that 
their plan is in the highest degree distasteful to all persons, of 
whatever party, who possess property in land. Mr. Guap- 
stone and Mr. GoscHEN in two successive Sessions announced 
in ironical their intention of gratifying the unwise 
demand for a readjustment of local taxation; nor were they 
careful to conceal their purpose of injuring a class which 
furnishes a large proportion of their political opponents. 
Perhaps they may derive some advantage in the course of the 
debates from the angry feeling which they have deliberately 
provoked. Country gentlemen with all their merits are not 
invariably distinguished by calmness of temper or by contro- 
Versial tact. Those who guide their counsels ought to take 
care that resistance to a necessarily complicated measure should 
not be rashly indiscriminate. It is impossible to oppose with 
effect the establishment of County Financial Boards; and 
those who, not without reason, doubt whether the Boards will 
do any good, will act wisely in reserving their opposition for 
less patible portions of the Ministerial proposals. It may be 

while to consider whether different rates could not be 


separately charged on owners and occupiers respectively, and 
be administered in either case by the contributors to the 
special rate. Opposition may perhaps be paralysed by the 
inability of county members to reject a boon offered to the 
majority of their constituents. Measures which are intro- 
duced in the fifth Session of a Parliament are unfortunately 
addressed to the prejudices of the electors as well as to the 
judgment of the House of Commons. 

The question of Irish University Education will, irrespec- 
tively of the merits of any measure which may be proposed, 
present great, if not insuperable, difficulties. It is scarcely , 
possible that any plan which can be devised should fail to 
cause a dislocation of party relations. It is easy to yield to 
sectarian clamour, and sometimes it is safe to defy it; but in 
this instance one of two intolerant sects must necessarily be 
disappointed. It is difficult to say whether the narrowness of 
English Nonconformists or the bigotry of Irish priests is the 
more respectable; but both are indispensable supporters of 
the Government, and the allegiance of one or both may be 
forfeited even by the most prudent and statesmanlike pro- 
posal. The Government will probably propose to create an 
Examining Board with the title ofa University ; nor is it easy 
to suggest a more plausible method of solving or evading the 
difficulty ; but as soon as it becomes necessary to provide for 
the constitution of the governing body, or for the appropriation 
of endowments, the Roman Catholic hierarchy will prefer 
claims which will be regarded as inadmissible by English and 
Scotch Liberals, and probably by many members of the Con- 
servative Opposition. On a question of this kind it is useless 
to appeal to the constituencies, because their various opinions 
will be faithfully represented by their present members. 
Although it is reported that Mr. Disragvt intends to concen- 
trate his efforts on the defeat of the Irish Education Bill, the 
leaders of the Opposition will commit a serious blunder if 
they take advantage of the inevitable complications which 
must arise to thwart any reasonable plan which the Govern- 
ment may propose. In this matter, if jn no other, Mr. Giap- 
sTone and his colleagues can only be actuated by the desire 
of abating a practical grievance which affects some Irish 
Roman Catholics, and of settling an irritating controversy. If 
it were found possible to drive them from office by snapping 
a division, or by coalescing with any section of the majority, 
their successors would immediately find themselves in the 
presence of the same complications. As it is not unlikely that 
among the results of the struggle may be a more active agita- 
tion for Home Rule, it is especially desirable that the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the unity of the Empire should devolve 
on the party which throughout the vicissitudes of political 
fortune is intrinsically the stronger. In dealing with English 
elementary education the Government will occupy a strong 
position as long as it remains on the defensive. From thi 
point of view it is unfortunate that Mr. Forster during the last 
Session intimated his intention of making the appoipgment of 
School Boards compulsory ; and the Secularists an nters 
will insist on the redemption of his pledge. Any Bill for the 
purpose will be rejected by the House of Lords, even if it 
passes the House of Commons. In rural districts, where 
education is supplied by voluntary schools, the ratepayers 
may now at their discretion elect School Boards; but they 
have the good sense to abstain in the majority of cases from 
establishing bodies which would have nothing to do except 
perhaps to send half a dozen idle children to school. Press of 
business or the necessity for further consideration may be con- 
veniently alleged as an excuse for not meddling further in the 
coming Session with the legislation of two years ago. 

Both Houses of Parliament will be required to devote a por- 
tion of their attention to measures for the improvement of the 
law. The Atrorney-GeneRaL has promised to introduce a code 
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of evidence which may, if it is adopted, and if it is found advan- 
tageous, serve as an instalment of a code of the entire law. 
The Lorp CuanceEtor, having long been assured of his eventual 
succession to the office which he has now attained, has enjoyed 
ample time for deliberating on the principles of the measures 
which he is expected to propose. There can be no doubt 
that any Bill which he may introduce will be submitted in the 
first instance to the House: of Lords, where he can himself 
superintend its progress. In Lord Cairns and Lord West- 
Bury he will have competent and perhaps not unfriendly 
critics, nor will the peers as a body be disinclined to promote 
any measure of reform which may bear an exclusively legal 
character. It will be less easy to secure their favour for essenti- 
ally political schemes of alteration in the tenure of land. The 
Bill for the abolition of primogeniture in case of intestacy 
ought to be introduced in the House of Commons, where 
it will be accepted by the moderate members of the 
majority as innocuous and inoperative, and cordially sup- 

by extreme Liberals as a step towards Mr. Cospen’s 
scheme of compulsory subdivision. Any Bill for the simpli- 
fication of titles to land will necessarily involve restrictions on 
the power of settlement and entail; and the landowners 
have not yet been convinced by the arguments which are 
adduced to prove that it is for their interest to facilitate the 
alienation of their estates. It may be confidently asserted 
that no comprehensive measure relating to land will be 


passed by the present Parliament. 


There is no reason to anticipate any of the casual incidents 
which sometimes endanger Governments or precipitate dis- 
solutions. No foreign complications are known to exist, nor is 
there any visible risk of grave administrative miscarriage. It 
is known from Mr. Lowe’s recent statement that he has already 
annihilated, or appropriated to the payment of the Alabama 
damages, the surplus which might otherwise have required an 
embarrassing choice among various claimants for relief. To 
Income-tax repealers and to Malt-tax repealers he will return 
the cheerful answer of the proverbial traveller with empty 
pockets who sang in the presence of the highwayman. If 
the money which might have been applied to the satisfaction 
of the American claims has already been spent in reducing 
the funded debt, there is no more to be said. A respectable 
section of the House of Commons approves of efforts to reduce 
the debt, and the payment is effected in a more un- 
objectionable manner by direct appropriation of a casual 
surplus than by complicated conversions of Consols into 
Terminable Annuities. It is an unavoidable misfortune that 
the end of a Parliament should be foreseen. In the last Session 
of a Parliament or in the last but one, the most single-minded 
Ministers are exposed to a suspicion that the wares which 
they offer are only made to sell, or, in plainer language, to 
be exchanged for votes at the general election. There is 
much reason to fear that the measures of the present Govern- 
ment may be attributed by ungenerous adversaries to the 
corrupt motive of purchasing support, and of sowing dissension 
in the hostile ranks. — 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


oo BISMARCK has taken an early opportunity of 
explaining to the Prussian Chamber the motives and the 
significance of his resignation of the post of Premier. The 
substance of his explanation is extremely simple. Rumours 
had been spread that he resigned because his policy had re- 
ceived a check, and the inference was drawn that a policy to 
which he was more or less opposed would be henceforth 
pursued by the Cabinet. His reply is, that he resigned; not 
because he had received any check, but because he was over- 
worked, and he stated positively his belief that no change 
would be made in the policy of the Cabinet, and his resolu- 
tion to resign office altogether if any important change were 
made. ‘That a Prime Minister should cease to be Prime 
Minister, and content himself with the headship of a depart- 
ment, is undoubtedly to English notions a downfall. But Prince 
Bismarck pointed out that Germany was not like England, and 
that he had not descended in the scale of power. As Foreign 
Minister of Prussia, as the Chancellor of the Empire, and as 
supreme ruler, under the Emperor, of Alsace and German 
Lorraine, he still retains complete command over the conduct 
of affairs so far as they are common to Prussia and to Ger- 
many. As to Prussian affairs, he has succeeded in putting at 
the head of the Cabinet a man in whom he thoroughly 
confides, who will carry out his policy, and who would as 
instantly resign as he himself would resign if in any essential 
‘point his policy were contravened. What he has freed 


himself from is the onerous task, which he confesses 
he has found most trying to his nerves, of teaching his 
colleagues one by one what he wishes them todo. Lach 
Prussian Minister. is independent of his colleagues, and 
responsible only to the Kine. The Prime Minister has 
to educate his colleagues one by one when he wants 
them to get new ideas into their heads, for he cannot 
tell them that if they do not coincide with him they 
must go. Nor is there any pre-existing harmony of 
generai opinions and principles on which he can rely. Men 
of different parties and divergent political traditions and 
Opinions sit in the same Cabinet, and educating them is 
therefore a wearisome task for a man who has some novelty 
in his mind which he is bent on getting them toadopt. This 
task Prince Bismarck proposes henceforth to devolve on 
General von Roon, who, in his opinion, is quite capable of 
discharging it. If he could himself have gone on educating 
his colleagues by long and repeated and often daily discussions, 
Prince Bismarck would have been happy to do so. But 
health and strength are somewhat failing him, and when he 
considered what was the portion of his work which took most 
out of him with least advantage to the public, he decided that 
the function of lecturing and persuading his Prussian 
colleagues was the one which he had best abandon. 
No doubt he gives up something. General von Roon 
may be the other self of Prince Bismarck, may see through 
his eyes, and echo his opinions, but he cannot have 
the same influence; and it must be one thing to be 
lectured and persuaded by an honest old soldier, and 
another to have the process performed by one of the most 
eminent statesmen in Europe. The point for Prince Bisuarcx 
to decide, and on which he had to satisfy his hearers, was 
whether, in aoandoning thus much of power, he retained 
enough to secure a position worthy of him and practically 
sufficient for the ends he has in view. He thought that he 
would retain all that was necessary, and the Chamber seems 
to have adopted the same conclusion. 


The main test of his abiding influence in the Cabinet and 
of the continuity of Ministerial policy was the attitude 
assumed by General von Roon and his colleagues in the 
great ecclesiastical quarrel which has sprung up. Prince 
Bismarck, speaking to a Chamber aware of the intentions 
announced by the Government in this respect, might 
confidently appeal to his hearers to say whether they were 
not satistied that his policy was the policy of the Cabinet, 
although he had ceased to be Premier. The Government 
measures are sweeping enough and strong enough to make it 
certain that the clerical party has gained nothing by the 
change of Premier. In the first place, the Constitution is to 
be changed in one or two points, so that the objection which is 
sure to be made to the proposed changes on the ground of their 
being unconstitutional may be first disposed of. Then it is pro- 
posed to enact, first, that any one may change his creed who 
pleases without trouble or hindrance; secondly, that all 
persons exercising a clerical function shall have received a la 
and not especially ecclesiastical education ; and thirdly, that 
the inferior clergy shall be legally protected against the 
caprices of their superiors. This is carrying matters with 
a very high hand, and an opposition will be offered 
to the proposals of the Government which will certainly 
be bitter and determined, and which possibly may be 
in the first instance successful. What Prince Bismarck asks 
is, whether, having secured so much of what he wants in the 
policy of the Government, he would have been wise in ruining 
his health by continuing to discharge the fatiguing duties of 
guiding and impelling each member of the Cabinet in his 
decisions on a score of questions of more or less importance. 
To this question there was an obvious reply; and this was, 
that, although the Prince might be taken to have shown that 
he could not have done better in the interests of the public 
than he has done if the existing constitution of the Prussian 
Ministry is to remain unaltered, he might have given a dif- 
ferent character to the Ministry altogether, and at once saved 
his health and augmented his influence. While each member 
of the Cabinet is independent of the other, each has to be 
gained over in turn by an enterprising chief; but if a 
homogeneous Cabinet were appointed, if all who worked 
with him were his friends and supporters, this painful 
and laborious task of converting unsympathizing colleagues 
would have been spared him. According to the English 
system, the Premier chooses subordinates who will work with 
him, and if they at any time refuse to work with him, they 
must go out of office, and he can replace them as he thinks 
best. It was very natural that a critic in the Prussian 
Chamber should have objected, in answer to Prince Bismarck’s 
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explanation, that the Prince had only to get a Cabinet of the 
English pattern appointed, and his whole difficulty would 
have been removed. To this the Prince made an elaborate 
reply, which deserved and commanded close attention, and 
which to foreigners is full of instruction as to the real 
political state of Prussia, and in a minor degree of Germany. 

There are two reasons why the English Ministerial system 
cannot at present be introduced into Prussia. ‘The first is, 
that the Crown is not ready for it; and the second is, 
that the people are not ready for it. -The King in Prussia 
governs as well as reigns. The Ministers are really 
his Ministers. He sees that the work of each department 
is carried on to his satisfaction. This isnot merely a theory ; 
itisa fact. It was a theory, not a fact, that Louis XV. or 
Lovis XVI. governed France; but it is a fact that the 
HoweENzOLLeRNS since they had a kingdom to govern have 
governed it. Prussian society is based upon the expectation 
that they will govern. The notion that the King is the head 
of everything forms part of the thoughts of every ordinary 
Prussian. The aristocracy looks to the King as its head, the 
soldiery fight for and with the King. Of course a man of the 
Kine’s age and habits cannot govern as much or perhaps as 
well as an experienced able sovereign in the prime of life 
could govern, but he holds his own, works very hard, and makes 
his weight felt and his views respected. For him to abandon 
the position he now holds, and to adopt the comparatively 
humble and unobtrusive position of a sovereign under the 
regular Parliamentary system, would be not only a great 
personal sacrifice, which he would scarcely make unless he 
were obliged, but it would also be a great political change. 
The nobility in Prussia are powerful, and it is the per- 
sonal tie binding them to the Sovereign that keeps them in 
subjection of some kind to the Government. The army is 
accustomed to obey not a Minister, but the King, and the 
military position of Prussia forbids it to try sudden experi- 
ments on the temper of the army. Even in this ecclesiastical 
struggle it is the thought that the Kine calls on his subjects 
to support him against a foreign Prince that contributes 
more than anything else to the firmness of the bulk of 
those who are wo to support Prince Bisuarcx. Then, 
again, the Prussian people are not ready, in Prince Bis- 
MARCK’s opinion, for the change to pure Parliamen 
government. The conditions under which this kind of 
government can be thoroughly successful are, he hinted, 
beginning to fail in England, and English Prime Ministers 
have begun to find that they cannot firmly adhere to any line 
of policy while in office. But at any rate there are two 
requisites of the success sf Parliamentary government which 
are found in England and are not found in Germany, although 
Germany may be visibly getting nearer every year to having 
them. In the first place, there is not that amount of political 
education in Germany which makes Englishmen anxious and 
determined that the national interests shall be upheld and 
order and domestic peace preserved, although the conduct of 
affairs may be in the hands of those to whom they indi- 
vidually are opposed. That is to say, in England Liberals 
and Conservatives think more of the country than of party 
triumphs; and this may on the whole be said to be true, and 
it is no doubt one of the very best and latest fruits of a long 
political education. In the next place, England has a su- 
periority which Prince Bismarck puts in a very odd 
way. He says that in England, when revolutionary 
measures are to be carried, we are clever enough to put the 
Conservatives in office, because they may be trusted not to 
carry revolution too far; whereas, when repressive measures 
are to be carried, we put the Liberals in office, because they 
will not be too severe. This seems at first sight to be a 
somewhat hasty generalization from the history of the Reform 
Bill of 1867 and that of Mr. Arrton’s recent Park Regu- 
lations. But it is quite true that each party is obliged 
to carry on the government, not only in accordance with 
party principles, but with the wants and opinions of the 
country. A Conservative Government is obliged to do more 
than it might wish, and a Liberal Government is obliged 
to do less; and this is mainly due to the spread of poli- 
tical education, not the bulk of the English com- 
muuity, which has little education, political or other, but 
through an indefinite number of persons who have got too 
far on in political education to be the mere slaves of 
party. It is, amongst other reasons, because such a body of 
persons is only just coming into existence in Prussia, and can- 
not as yet be said to have numbers or weight to give it 
importance, that Prince Bismarck thinks the introduction of 
the English system of Parliamentary government into Prussia 
would be at present premature. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH RUSSIA. 


MONG other secrets which must be wholly or partially 
revealed on the meeting of Parliament will be the 
nature and result of the recent negotiations with Russia. 
The satisfaction which has been expressed with the policy of 
the Government may perhaps be well founded; but it is diffi- 
cult to appreciate facts which are at present unknown. 
Something has been said, and possibly something may have 
been done ; and it is at least certain that the Russian Govern- 
ment attached great importance to the communications with 
England. The Governor-General of the Russian possessions 
in Central Asia delayed his departure for his province until 
the return of Count ScuouvaLorr ; but it is only known that 
the official journals have been instructed to announce that a 
friendly understanding prevails between the two Governments. 
It is added that the negotiations commenced three years ago, 
a statement which is probably intended to depreciate the 
importance of recent events. The assertion that a neutral 
zone has been established between the English and Russian 
territories is a mere conjecture ; nor can greater weight be 
attached to the rumour that Afghanistan is to be permanently 
neutralized. The Persian Minister in London has formally 
contradicted the statement that a part of the national territory 
has been ceded by treaty to Russia. On the other hand, it is 
repeated that the Suan made the cession by a simple 
decree, as if he had been a mulatto President of a Republic 
transacting business with American speculators. Mr. Vam- 
BERY, whose authority on all questions relating to Central 
Asia is of the highest order, complicates, or perhaps solves, 
the controversy by the statement that the valley which the 
Russians seem to have occupied was at no time practically 
included in the Persian monarchy. Mr. Lowe not long 
since ironically defended the authenticity of a legendary 
grant of land at Oxford on tle ground that, as the property 
had not belonged to the supposed donor, his liberality was 
not incredible. It is not improbable that the Suan may have 
been more ready to part with the valley of the Attrek if it 
was inhabited, not f° Aan aca of his own, but by independent 
Turcoman tribes, ere may perhaps be other engagements 
between Russia and Persia, but it is impossible to penetrate 
the secrets of Oriental diplomacy. The publication of General 
DvnAMEL’s memoir proves that in 1854 competent judges. 
thought that for a Russian army the best road to India lay 
through Persian territory. It is probable that the same 
opinion might prevail at the present day if an invasion were 
contemplated ; but it would be the height of folly to go to war 
because hostilities at some future time are not impossible. 
General Dunamev’s plan involved a war between Russia and 
Turkey, which at that time was actually raging, as well as 
between Russia and England, It is not certain that in a 
future war Russia could reckon on a Persian alliance. The 
Suan proposes shortly to visit Europe, for the purpose pro- 
bably of forming a judgment of the comparative strength of 
rival Powers. If he shares the acuteness which is attributed 
to his countrymen, he will not undervalue the resources of 
England because he will see but a handful of soldiers in the 
capital. 
re other disquieting rumours are statements of move- 
ments among adventurers under Russian protection who bear 
Afghan names and titles. In two cases they are said to have 
given up their prisoners to the Russians, who have therefore 
tem! instigated their incursions. It had been previously 
own that Afghan fugitives and malcontents, including some 
members of the reigning family, had entered the Russian ser- 
vice. The accounts of their proceedings are for the present 
so vague and uncertain that it is impossible to judge whether 
they possess political importanee. It is highly improbable 
that the Russian Government should during the negotiations 
with England openly encourage or permit any attack upon 
Afghan territory. It is acknowledged on all hands that, either 
by treaty or by interference on the part of England, Afghan- 
istan must be secured against Russian encroachment. [If it 
had been known that Afghan exiles under Russian protection 
were promoting disturbances on the frontiers of their country, 
Count ScuouvaLorr’s negotiation must have been hopeless. 
When it was thought worth while to object to the permanent 
conquest of Khiva, an attack on Afghanistan by dependents 
of Russia would have been regarded almost as a declaration 
of war against England. If Count Scnouvatorr has 
undertaken that the expedition against Khiva shall be recalled 
when it has effected its ostensible purpose, it may be inferred 
that the Imperial Government had never intended to dethrone 
the present dynasty. A commercial treaty extorted by the 
menace of annexation will probably satisfy the wishes of the 
Russian Government, especially as means will be adopted for 
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enforcing the observance of its provisions. If the Oxus can 
be used for navigation from its mouth to the city of Khiva, 
the Russian flotilla on the Sea of Aral will almost alone secure 
the obedience of the Kuan. ‘The various relations of the 
sovereign princes of India to the Supreme Government 
supply ample precedents for almost every form of protecto- 
rate and political superiority. In course of time the Rus- 
sians may find it practicable to employ the turbulent warriors 
of Khiva as auxiliary troops who may be useful in making 
further acquisitions. It may be confidently asserted that no 
treaty which could have been devised by the joint ingenuity 
of Lord GranviLte and Count ScuouvaLorr would have 

vented the ultimate absorption of Khiva in the Russian 

pire. It may sevutiaies bee been prudent to take pre- 
cautions against dangers which are still at a distance. 

The judgment of the English and Indian Governments will 
be subjected to a severe test by an application for a commercial 
treaty from the ATaLicu GuazeE, or ruler of Eastern Turkestan. 
In no other quarter is there greater probability of an early 
collision with Russian interests and policy. The same poten- 
tate who is now anxious to form friendly relations with India 
was lately induced or compelled to enter into a commercial 
treaty with Russia. Among civilized States in Europe or 
America there would be no necessary inconsistency between 
two commercial treaties executed by the same Government; 
but it is scarcely possible that the engagements of an Asiatic 
ruler with Russia should leave him at liberty to enter into 
similar relations with England or with the Indian Govern- 
ment. An unfailing accompaniment and a chief object of 
Russian progress and aggression is the extension of the pro- 
tective or prohibitive tariff of the Empire to new regions. 
Like the Americans, who will much sooner discover the error 
of their system, the Russians are bent on rendering them- 
selves industrially independent of foreign countries; and they 
also resemble the Americans in their readiness to enlarge the 
limits within which they are to enforce prohibition. A strict 
and consistent Protectionist ought to recur to the ancient 
French system of Customs duties, impeding trade between 
neighbouring provinces. If the Russian Empire, like the 
Roman, included the whole of the known world, free trade 
would, in spite of inveterate prejudice, become at once 
universal, There is no reason why the same freedom of 
intercourse should not be equally advantageous while other 
States niaintain their national independence; but it is im- 
possible to convince Russian statesmen that markets are not 
necessarily connected with dominion. Russia is conquering 
Central Asia, partly in accordance with an ambitious instinct 
and tradition, and more immediately for the purpose of 
multiplying producers of raw material and consumers of 
manufactured goods. All the Asiatic territories and depen- 
dencies are condemned to deal exclusively with Russia, 
unless indeed Lord Granvitte has obtained a promise 
that Khiva or any other country in Central Asia shall 
retain its freedom of trade. A commercial treaty with 
the GuazeE will necessarily involve the obliga- 
tion of protecting him in his compliance with the terms 
of the bargain. A Russian invasion of Eastern Turkestan for 
the avowed purpose of excluding English goods from the 
market would almost amount to an act of direct hostility. 
Whether it is allowable to conclude a treaty with full notice 
that it will clash with previous engagements to another Power 
is a question that will require the gravest consideration. A 
war undertaken for the purpose of vindicating an exclusive 
treaty might be morally unjust; but it would be difficult to 
prove that it was not excused by a legal pretext. 


One of the strongest reasons for a patient, and even a 
temporizing, policy is the certainty that sooner or later 
economic fallacies will be everywhere dissipated. Less than 
a century ago England was employed in conquering tropical 
islands, as Russia is now annexing Asiatic provinces, for the 
purpose of securing exclusive markets. It is now understood 
in England that it may be convenient to deal witha shop even 
though the customer may not own the ground on whichit stands. 
Within thirteen years a large part, and perhaps a majority, 
of the French nation has made the same discovery ; and the 
opr generation will almost certainly witness the abolition 

general consent of the preposterous American tariff. 

th, when it is of the theoretical, and more especially of the 
profitable kind, will inevitably prevail in the end, though the 
conversion of Russia may probably be remote. As soon 
as Russia attains the intellectual condition of England, or 
borrows the results of English experience, the barriers which 
are laboriously raised between producers in England and 
consumers in Central Asia will crumble down without the 
necessity of war. The political ascendency of a civilized 


Power in a barbarous region will probably be, on the whole, 
beneficial; but in the meantime barbarians have sounder 
notions of trade than half-taught societies governed by crude 
and erroneous theories. There is no reason to believe that 
even the universal establishment of Free-trade will put an end 
to war; but it will remove one of the chief motives and 
pretexts of aggression. The English, even if they should 
hereafter resume the warlike propensities of their ancestors, 
will never again go about the seas conquering sugar islands. 
Russia itself will hereafter buy English cotton goods if they 
retain their present quality and comparative cheapness. 


THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 


HE sudden death of Mr. Graves created a vacancy at 
Liverpool which was unwelcome to both the political 
parties there, not only because they alike regretted a member 
of more than usual fitness for his post, but also because they 
had no candidate ready, and saw before them the prospect of 
a contest at a very inconvenient time. No one much likes to 
come forward at the fag end of a Parliament to sit perhaps for 
a few months and then have to retire into obscurity. The 
result is that the two parties have been driven to fall back 
on candidates with little else to be said in their favour 
than that they live in Liverpool. The Liberal Com- 
mittee did indeed aim at better things. After in- 
viting in vain some Liberal merchants of local eminence, 
they thought that they would look out for a stranger to the 
town who would do them credit and justify their choice by 
having connected his name with some great work of public 
utility. Mr. Firzsames STEPHEN, who has shown practically 
in India that he knows what codification means, and who is now 
endeavouring to get something effective done in the way of 
codification in England, was the stranger to whom they ad- 
dressed themselves ; and the choice was equally creditable to 
them and to Mr. SrepHen, who was selected, not because he was 
up in theusual Liberal phrases, but because he coulddo one thing 
well which Liverpool, as well as the rest of England, has a strong 
interest in seeing well done. It was not indeed much that they 
had to offer him. There was scarcely a hope that he would 
have been returned, for the Liberal party is in a minority, 
and the minor men of the party were apparently strongly 
averse to any but a local candidate. But they had something 
to offer, for they would have made the name of their defeated 
candidate widely known, and Mr. Stepuen might thus have 
probably found a seat at the next general election, not perhaps 
at Liverpool, but for some humbler constituency. However, 
Mr. Srepuen declined and the Liberal Committee were so much 
puzzled and disheartened, that they suddenly resolved to make 
Mr. Carne, a highly respectable young ironmaster, their candi- 
date. The minor Liberals immediately caught at the suggestion, 
for he was local enough to suit their warmest wishes, being, as 
they proudly declared, the son of a Liverpool merchant and the 
grandson of a Liverpool tailor. The Conservatives had pitched 
upon Mr. Torr, an elderly merchant who has been assiduous 
for many years in aiding churches, schools, and hospitals, who 
is a Protestant to the backbone, and has, as he informed his 
friends, six generations of ancestors lying in the same church 
—all of them Protestants to the backbone—who has long lived 
in a general belief that the Conservatives are the right party 
because they keep so firmly to their principles, and whose more 
definite political views appear to have leapt into existence 
towards the close of last week. 


The candidates appear to be very well matched, and, except 
that one of them will vote as Mr. Giapstone bids him, 
and that the other will vote as Mr. Disraei bids him, there 
does not seem to be any tangible difference between them. 
They really think alike on almost every point. They 
both keep as clear of general politics as they can, for 
they know but little of them; and as to the local 
interests of the town, they both promise to protect them 
to the best of their ability. They both are very zealous 
friends of the labourer; Mr. Carne thinking that the gas- 
stokers have been too severely punished, and that the legal 
relations of masters and servants should be changed; Mr. 
Torr vaguely offering as his view that Parliament should 
somehow set up a High Court of Arbitration between em- 
ployers and employed. Neither of them has anything to 
say about Irish LKducation, or Local Taxation, or Law 
Reform, and Mr. Torr candidly confessed that he was 
not aware that there were any special subjects of import- 
ance with which the Government was going to deal this 
Session. He had, however, one definite suggestion to mak 
which shows how far respectable local merchants ordi- 
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narily trouble themselves with the financial problem | 


of the nation; and this was, that without the public expendi- 
ture being increased, the English navy should be made equal 
to the navies of all other European Powers put together. 
But it is,no use dwelling on what is said by local can- 
didates selected simply because they are local, and because 
under peculiar circumstances better local candidates hold 
back. Their greatness has been thrust upon them, and they 
eught not to be judged as if they had claimed for themselves 
any special fitness to sit in Parliament for Liverpool. It is 
more interesting to see what, under such circumstances, are 
the points on which the election is likely to turn, and 
many members who now hold precarious seats will study 
attentively and with much personal interest the history 
of the Liverpool election. Since the present Parliament first 
met, it has created two points of difference which rend the 
hearts of constituencies, and as to which it is most doubtful 
what is the card which lovers of expediency ought to play. 
Beer and the Bible are now the causes of eternal discord. 
A candidate is either the friend or the enemy of the publi- 
cans. He is either a supporter or an adversary of the 25th 
clause of the Education Act. These are the questions for 
which those zealous people who control large masses of votes 
really care, and it is by judicious boldness, or adroit man- 
euvring, or impenetrable haziness on them, that candidates of 
the humbler type have to seek to win their elections. 

Differences about beer do not seem to rage very fiercely in 
Liverpool at present. Mr. Caine is a supporter of the Per- 
missive Bill, and the Liberal publicans appear doubtful 
whether they can overlook so grave an offence; but 
the acrimony of the religious dispute is so strong that it 
absorbs to a great degree minor points of difference. It, if 
anything, will break up the Conservative majority, and the local 
Liberal papers have candidly owned that until its disruptive 
power was made manifest, their side had scarcely a ghost of 
achance. At the last general election the contest turned on 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and then the vigorous 
Protestantism of the strong Orange party at Liverpool carried 
everything before it. But now things are different. The 
registered electors are said to number 53,000, of whom 13,000 
are Catholics, mostly of course Irish immigrants. The Orange- 
men and the ordinary Conservatives would probably still beat 
the Catholics and the ordinary Liberals; but the Education 
Act has wrought a sudden dislocation of parties. The 
Catholics and the members of the Established Church are 
in favour of the existing system, which works to their advan- 
tage. The Orangemen, who are led by Presbyterians, are 
dead against it. The old allies of the Conservatives are, there- 
fore, on the eve of quitting them, and their old enemies are 
on the eve of joining them. This makes the election very 
uncertain, for the Orangemen or the Catholics may go over 
to the other side, or may remain neutral and not vote, or may 
at the last moment sink their differences, and go with their 
old party rather than see the seat lost. At present 
the ultra-Orangemen are in great wrath. It was in 
vain that Mr. Torr avowed himself to be the strongest 
of Protestants, and evoked the shades of his Protestant 
ancestors. He seemed to have wavered at first, but ulti- 
mately he made up his mind that he would support the ex- 
isting system, and then his Orange friends began to howl at 

im. Mr. Caine isin an equal difficulty. He would naturally 
declare that the 25th Section should be altered so as to suit the 
views of the Protestant Dissenters, but then there are thirteen 
thousand Catholics, and it will not do to lose them. He 
has thus sought refuge in vagueness, and contents himself 
with hoping “ to see some modification in the Education A ct 
“which will remove all causes of strife from so sacred 
“an object as the education of our children in all that it 
“ befits a Christian to learn.” There is no harm in hoping, 
and Mr. Carne is free to show himself the most sanguine of 
men. Noone can say what he means, and it must be owned 
that he has managed to use words which commit him to 
nothing, and give persons of very different opinions an excuse 
for believing that he will be found to be of their way of 
thinking. All this is very poor work, and the result of the 
election cannot be more than a matter of the merest local 
interest. But it must be remembered that, although Liver- 
pool may probably get a different type of representative at 
the next general election, many smaller boroughs will then be 
in very much the same position in which Liverpool is now, and 
there is a serious risk that the complexion of the next Parlia- 
ment may be in a great degree determined by the issue of 
"petty struggles on matters which, in comparison with the larger 
¢aterests of the nation, are of a very trivial character. 


FRANCE AND THE RIGHT. 


ie is difficult to follow the proceedings of the Committee 
of Thirty with that respectful interest which is undoubtedly 
due to a body so respectable in its composition and enjoying 
so largely the confidence of the National Assembly. In theory 
the Committee is charged with a most important duty ; it has to 
sketch out the first draft of the next French Constitution. In 
fact, its work is to devise the best sort of knot by which to tie 
M. Turers’s hands. Even this limited commission is subjected 
to a further restriction. ‘The knot must be one that is agree- 
able to M. Tuiers, and by this time it is pretty well under- 
stood that the only knot which will answer this description is 
one that he can untie whenever he likes. Within the field 
thus marked out the Committee is free to consult its own 
pleasure. The result of its deliberations will have indeed to 
be confirmed by the Assembly ; but M. Tuters has as good.as 
promised that if its proposals do not fetter him, except in 
form, he will not oppose their adoption. The drawback to 
this modified liberty of action is the necessity of giving the 
recommendations an air of severity and decision. ‘The Com- 
mittee was appointed to harvest the fruits of a victory 
claimed by the Right, and before it can come back to 
the Assembly with any show of joy it must bring 
something like a sheaf with it. In these matters M. Tuiers 
has an unpleasant way of carrying off the crop, and leaving 
his adversaries in possession of the field and of such gleanings 
as they can find on it. He has not altered his habits on this 
occasion. The Committee has come to be regarded by the 
public as a mere whetstone for M. Tuiers’s ingenuity. When- 
ever it has come to a resolution there is a momentary 
curiosity to know whether he thinks it worth resisting or 
evading. But, except on these occasions, the existence of the 
Committee seems to be forgotten. It is essential to its dignity, 
therefore, that its last act should be imposing in form, what- 
ever it may be in reality. The knot must at all events have 
a good many twists in it. In the early part of the week M. 
Broét’s proposal seemed to combine all the necessary con- 
ditions. It provided an elaborate machinery for regulating 
the appearances of M. Tu1ersin the Assembly. A Minister had 
first to state his conviction that the occasion was one which de- 
manded theintervention ofthe President inthedebate. This con- 
viction had then to be embodied in a formal motion, upon which 
thedecision of the Assembly was to be taken. When the Assem- 
bly had voted, the result of the division would be communicated 
to M. Turers,and if it was in favour of hearing him, M. 
TulERs would send a message to the Assembly announcing 
his intention to speak. Here were formalities enough to 
please the most exacting member of the Right. Yet inasmuch 
as in the last resort M. Tairrs could always demand through 
his Ministers to be heard, and could threaten to resign if 
leave was refused, his position towards the Assembly did not 
seem to be radically changed. His sword was left in his 
hands, and a single application of it to the cords promised 
to leave his motions as free as ever. 


It is now supposed that M. Tuters is not inclined to accept 
M. Broé£t’s proposal. It may be that it is too cumbersome, 
that it interposes too many delays in the way of his speaking 
when it may be essential that he should speak promptly. It 
may be that the appearance of restraint is too great, that he 
wishes not oniy to be able to throw off the cords, but that the 
country should see that he is able to throw them off. It may 
be that he thinks the Committee is growing presumptuous, 
and needs to be taught its proper place. At all events, he is 
said to have told M. pe Larcy that he should prefer a com- 
promise founded on M. Dexacour’s amendment to one 
founded on M. Brok1’s. M. Detacour’s proposal is that 
the President should have the right of speaking in debates 
on interpellations when the interpellations relate to measures 
which have been discussed in the Council of Ministers, and 
countersigned by the Vice-President of the Council. It is 
easy enough to divine why M. Tuters should prefer this way 
out of the difficulty. It virtually gives him the right of 
speaking on every interpellation which is important enough 
for him to care about. There is not a single Ministerial 
act which may not be made to conform to M. Deta- 
cour’s standard. Every step the Government takes may be 
made the subject of a formal Cabinet deliberation, and be 
recorded in a minute countersigned by the Vice-President of 
the Council. It is a further advantage perhaps in M. 
Turers’s eyes that tle Committee has already refused by a 
majority to take this amendment into consideration, so that 
an implied slight is administered to it by selecting this par- 
ticular amendment as the basis of the consultation to be held 
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next week. It is not quite so easy, however, to see how | 
the majority of the Committee can make the adoption of 
this proposal consist with their dignity. If they succeed in 
the attempt, the defence set up will probably be that M. 
Detacour’s suggestion is a direct recognition of Ministerial 
responsibility. The only measures of which it condescends to 
take notice are measures which have been discussed in Cabinet, 
and which have been countersigned by the Vice-President. 
There is something imposing about the very word “ counter- 
“signed”; it seems to imply that M. Turers’s signature stand- 


ing alone does not go for much. The Vice-President is thus 
raised to a rank approaching that of a Prime Minister, and 
made specially responsible for all the acts of the Government. 
On the other hand, the result of the proposal is more than ever 
to identify M. Taiers with his Ministers. If he is only allowed | 
to speak in defence of measures which have been discussed © 
and countersigned in this formal way, he may be trusted to | 
take care that nothing shall be discussed or countersigned of | 
which he does not fully approve. Considering that the one 
desire of the Right is to separate M. Tuiers from his Cabinet, 
to make it possible to get rid of the one without getting rid of 
the other, this seems to be a strange mode of attaining their 
. It is intelligible that they should wish to encumber 
. TurERs with a Vice-President of the Council whose counter- 
signature shall be necessary to the validity of any act of the 
Ministry. It is intelligible that they should hope to secure 
this end by shutting M. Turers’s mouth upon every act which 
is not so countersigned. What is puzzling is that they should 
nt see how valueless this precaution is unless they also secure 
the right of appointing the Vice-President. With this loop- 
hole left unguarded M. Tarers will in reality be just as 
much his own master as before. He will continue to be his 
own Prime Minister, and he will take care that no one shall 
serve as his lieutenant who is not willing to back his chief’s 
bills. Probably, if the Committee consents to M. DeLacour’s 
proposal, it will be attributable to the growing conviction of 
the members that their affairs cannot be wound up without 
loss of credit, and that the longer they wait the greater the 
loss is likely to be. The absurdity of trying to convert M. 
Tuters into a dummy, while proclaiming all the time that it 
is absolutely impossible to dispense with him, is becoming 
too patent to be endured much longer. According to one 
theory which has been suggested, M. Tuiers is using the 
Committee as a barometer of public opinion. He is watching 
the opinion entertained of its deliberations in the provinces, 
and as soon as this becomes sufficiently hostile he will appeal 
to the Assembly to take the constitutional problem into its 
own hands. Whether this is true or not, the idea can hardly 
fail to have occurred to the members of the Committee. They 
have got hold of a burning question, and if they mean to drop 
it without apparent discomposure, they had better drop it 
before it gets too hot to hold. 


The blindness of the Right has never been more con- 
spicuous than in the line they are taking about the military 
contracts at Lyons. The raking up of these accusations 
against the Government of National Defence can but throw 
suspicion on the patriotism of those who bring them forward. 
The speech of M. Lacour in Thursday’s sitting was exceed- 
ingly damaging to the Right. This is true, quite indepen- 
dently of any charges which may be made out against the 
economy of the administration at Lyons. M. Lacour may 
have made extremely bad contracts; he may have paid a 
great deal too much for what he got; but unless it can be 
shown that he was in league with the contractors, and that 
the proceeds of their frauds went into his own pocket, the 
charge is altogether worthless. It does not appear that the 
report of the Committee goes this length. It speaks of reck- 
less and wasteful profusion, and of gross want of caution in 
the acceptance of tenders. M. Lacour’s answer in effect is, 
that in a war of resistance, suddenly improvised and carried 
on without the help of regular troops or of military stores, 
caution and economy were impossible virtues. ‘The one 
thing to be done was to send as many men as possible 
into the field, and arms and clothing had to be found 
for them at any cost. The most extravagant contract may 
have to be accepted under these circumstances, because, unpro- 
mising as its terms may be, they supply a chance of getting what 
is wanted; and where so much is at stake even a chance 
ought not to be thrown away. Of course this reasoning is 
lost on the Right, who hate M. Gamserra more than they hate 
the Germans. But though they may deny the force of it in their 
own minds, it is exceedingly imprudent to lose sight of the 
force which it will have in the country. M. Lacour’s speech 
will be a storehouse of extracts for use in the next general 


election. Men who wish to be successful candidates should 


not give an ex-prefect the opportunity of complaining that two 
years after the fact he is accused of spending money too freely 
in equipping French troops to fight against invasion. 


MR. LOWE AND THE DEPUTATIONS. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Lowe’s readiness to receive deputations 
is the result of good nature, he probably derives a 
certain pleasure from the opportunity of confuting volunteer 
advisers. In one recent case he has been convinced by the 
arguments of the hotel and tavern keepers that they ought 
not to be subjected to a special tax on their assistants which 
is not imposed on any other class of tradesmen. To the shop- 
keepers who lately repeated their complaint against the co- 
operative Civil Servants Mr. Lowe had the satisfaction of 
pointing out the obvious truth that, while they disclaimed any 
objection to co-operation, they really objected to nothing else.. 
‘Through so candid and intelligent a spokesman as Mr. W. H. 
Smiru the tradesmen could not complain that they were 
undersold by the Co-operative Stores which have no nece 
connexion with the Civil Service; but, if all the clerks in the 
Government offices were prohibited from taking part in the 
management of the Stores, the grievance of the retailers would 
not be redressed. As Mr. Lowe aptly observed, it would be 
useless to stop up the little hole for the kitten while the large 
hole for the cat remained unavoidably open. If the agitation 
proceeds, it is possible that the Government may, for the 
purpose of abating a troublesome clamour, discountenance the 
employmentof Civil Servants in the management of Co-operative 
Stores; but the shopkeepers must be well aware that they 
would gain nothing by the substitution of non-official managers, 
It is happily impossible, as well as unjust, that any Minister 
should interfere with the household arrangements of clerks in 
Government offices. In former times the farmer and the 
rural consumer were commonly bound to take their corn ex- 
clusively to the lord’s mill; but no London householder can 
be compelled, even if he is a clerk in a public office, to buy his 
goods at the nearest shop, unless indeed he finds it necessary to 
avoid giving offence to a creditor. It was desirable that the 
question should be discussed between the CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHEQuer and the representatives of the discontented trades- 
men rather than in the House of Commons, because the 
strength of the agitation consists not in arguments, but in votes. 
Fortunately no political party is likely to pledge itself against 
the co-operation of the middle classes, especially as a sup- 
pression of the system would transcend the power of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Lowe’s modified disapproval of the administration. 
of stores by Civil Servants can only be justified on the assump- 
tion that they exhaust in their supplementary business a por- 
tion of the energy which ought to be devoted to the public 
service. It is possible that by working too hard out of office 
hours a clerk might be rendered less capable of discharging his 
official duties; but it seems impracticable to define by any 
peremptory rule the limits of voluntary exertion. 


It was perhaps with a consciousness that he had used some 
questionable statements and arguments in the recent discussion 
on the Malt-tax that Mr. Lowe allowed a more anomalous 
deputation to reopen the dispute. The opponents of the tax 
were on this occasion almost exclusively represented by an 
oratorical farmer, who, after alleging that Mr. Coppen and 
Mr. Bricut were great men, asserted that beer was food, and 
that taxes on food were forbidden by the law of Gop. Mr. 
Lowe probably appreciates the ability of Mr. Coppgen and Mr. 
Bricut, although both of them have attacked him with 
unscrupulous virulence when he has on various occasions 
ventured to dissent from their opinions. It is too much to 
expect that he should consider himself bound by the authority 
of his most bitter assailants on a question which he is quite 
as capable of understanding as either Mr. Coppen or Mr. 
Brieut. On the introduction of his first Budget of 1870 
Mr. Lowe strongly expressed his dissent from Mr. Bricut’s 
project of relieving the poorer classes from nearly all 
contribution to the public revenue. Half a century ago 
CospetT earnestly protested against the innovation of sub- 
stituting tea for beer as the labourer’s beverage; but 
when Mr. Bricut invented the phrase of a free break fast-table 
he was probably not thinking of beer. In a certain sense 
beer may be called food, because it is undoubtedly nutritious; 
and it may be added that good beer taken in moderation is @ 
wholesome as well asa palatable kind of food; but gin and 
brandy also possess nutritive properties; and yet it is not 
commonly thought that a tax on spirits is inconsistent with any 
divine law. A wrong-headed gentleman announced the 
other day that he would have disobeyed the law of Gop if he 
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had not committed a contempt of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Experience shows that in popular rhetoric the law of Gop 
means neither more nor less than the favourite hobby of the 
speaker. It would be inconsistent rather with good taste than 
with accuracy to say that any mischievous arrangement is 
contrary to the law of Gop because it injuriously affects 
the welfare of men. The Cuancettor of the Excuequer has 
never attempted to deny that the Malt-tax, like most other 
taxes, does harm, inasmuch as it makes beer dearer, and the 
cultivation of barley less profitable; but, as long as a 
national revenue is required, all questions of taxation involve 
a balance of evils. When seventy millions have to be raised, 
the law of Gop only declares that the money must be 
obtained with the smallest possible injury to the com- 
munity. 

The insincere agitation against the Income-tax has of late 
been actively prosecuted, although the promoters have not 
demanded another interview with the CHaNcELLor of the 
Excurequer. It is evident that the repeal of the Income-tax 
would render impossible either the abolition or the diminu- 
tion of the Malt duty; and consequently the Associations 
for the repeal of various taxes judiciously abstain from 
noticing each other’s proceedings. If Mr. Lowe were inclined 
to the indulgence of sarcastic humour, he might advan- 
tageously admit deputations against the Malt-tax and the 
Income-tax to a common audience. Every argument which 
could be used in support of either contention would tell 
against the opposite party, and in many cases the same autho- 
rities could be quoted in support of two inconsistent 
conclusions. There is one difference between the rival 
Associations which tells in favour of the farmers and 
the beer drinkers who really wish to get rid of the 
Malt duty. The opponents of the Income-tax, while they 
professedly denounce the whole impost, are exclusively con- 
cerned with one of the Schedules. A pawnbroker who has 
taken an active part in the movement formed by an odd co- 
incidence one of the deputation of tradesmen to complain of the 
Civil Service Co-operative Stores; yet this indefatigable advo- 
cate of the interests of retail tradesmen gravely complained at 
a meeting at Bath of the pressure of the Income-tax on 
widows, on clergymen, and generally on owners of small fixed 
incomes. The Association proposes to increase the burden on 
the possessors of a humble competence; and some of its 
members would simultaneously prohibit the petty annuitant 
and the clerk from providing himself with articles of con- 
sumption at ready-money prices. The agitators undoubtedly 
expect that the repeal of the Income-tax in its present form 
would be followed by the imposition of an increased tax on 
realized property; and it would be impossible to distinguish 
between larger and smaller shares of the same kind of pro- 
perty, although, as at present, an abatement might be allowed 
to the poorest class of taxpayers. 

As long as the institution of property is maintained, it is 
not the business of the financier to remodel the proportions 
in which wealth may chance to be distributed. No strong 
effort of imagination is required to assume that the whole cost 
of government might be defrayed from the rent of public do- 


‘mains. Many of the small German States were in former times 


administered by the Governments from their own revenues 
without the necessity of taxation ; and at present the Prussian 
monarchy is enabled in the same manner to dispense with a 
Civil List. When the land revenue of India covered the 
expenditure, the country was, in the opinion of many econo- 
mists, exempt from taxation; and if the plans of modern 
revolutionists at any time succeed, there will be no need of 
taxes, as there will be no property on which they can be 
levied. If a community which had been previously untaxed 
required an additional revenue, it would be the duty of 
a sound and equitable financier to raise the amount 
with perfect equality from all taxpayers. Every person 
would become positively poorer, while none would be 
relatively poorer or richer. A well-contrived Income-tax 
would be the cheapest and justest mode of providing the 
Tequisite amount; but experience shows that in practice 
exemptions must be allowed to the poorest classes, and perhaps 
abatements to some who are immediately above them. From 
the whole income of trades and professions, which is not less 
permanent than the rent of land or the interest of money, 
exactly the same deduction ought to be made as from the 
income of realized property. Any deviation from the plain 
tule of equality and uniformity evidently increases the com- 
parative wealth of one class at the expense of another. Not- 
withstanding the undeniably vexatious nature of the tax, no 
alternative mode of raising a revenue is either so fair or so 
inexpensive. Duties on commodities necessarily tend to check 


industry and commerce ; while the mischief of a direct tax 
ends with the simple exaction of money. If the financial 
reformers who advocate an extension of direct taxation were 
not perversely opposed to equality of assessment, their case 
would be stronger; but it seems hopeless to secure dis- 
passionate consideration for the most fundamental fiscal 
questions. 


HARCOURT AND LIBERTY. 


T is obvious enough, as Mr. Vernon Harcourt says, that 
the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench on the Rules 
of the Parks, so far from having settled the question, has only 
opened a new campaign. And what sort of a campaign Mr. 
‘Harcourt would like to make it, if he could, is pretty clear 
from his letter to the Times. It is a very fine letter in its 
way ; only it is rather a speech than a letter, and reads some- 
what coldly in big type. It reminds one perhaps a little too 
much of a rehearsal by daylight. It wants the gas, and an 
audience, and after-dinner enthusiasm to make it go off briskly. 
We must try to fancy Mr. Harcourt surrounded by gay and 
festive Druids, glasses jingling, long clay pipes quivering with 
sympathetic emotion, bursts of laughter and cheering coming 
in to give point and emphasis to the orator’s flourishes, It is 
a pity Mr. Harcourt or his friend the Editor could not have 
spiced the address with a judicious handful of “ cheers” 
and “ laughter”; there is no mistaking the places where the 
speaker would have paused for the company to do its part in 
the performance. There are some good bits about the necessity 
for a “diurnal digest of Liberal coercion” and handy-books 
of Mr. Ayrtoy’s decrees—“ Every man his own Ayrton,” 
two editions a day—and about the people of London having 
to walk out two and two like boarding-school misses, with a 
policeman on one side and a Ministerial duenna on the other, 
which might be trusted to set the table in a roar. Then there 
are what the reporters have a way of calling an “eloquent 
“tribute ” to Mr. Bricut, and some thrilling sentences about 
“ the great Common Law of English liberty ” and “safety-valves 
“ of property,” which certainly require a chorus of cheers to 
give them their right ring. When the speaker went on to quote 
Grotivs, and to talk about temperamenta juris and tempera- 
menta belli, and usages of dispunishable enjoyment, the 
Druids would have puffed very hard in awe-struck admiration. 
All that Mr. Harcourt has to say about the Parks Bill, when 
reduced to its narrow literal meaning, is no doubt reasonable 
enough. He points out that there are two questions at issue, and 
that the decision in the Queen’s Bench settles only one of them. 
The Judges have given their interpretation of the statute; but 
it has yet to be ascertained whether the statute thus interpreted 
is in accordance with the intentions of Parliament. And 
this is a question which Parliament alone can decide. Mr. 
AyRTON was understood to say at the close of last Session 
that no new rules would be enforced until Parliament had 
had an opportunity of considering them, and immediately 
afterwards he issued new rules and directed the police to 
enforce them. We shall not have long to wait for Mr. 
Ayrton’s explanations as to the apparent discrepancy between 
his promise and his acts. It will be perhaps more important 
to know how the Parks are in future to be regulated, or 
whether it will be thought worth while to make any attempt 
to regulate them at all. Mr. Harcourt, as far as we can make 
out, is against all kinds of rules and regulations on principle, 
and of course he has a perfect right to try to persuade Par- 
liament to carry.out his views. Whether meetings should 
or should not be allowed in the Parks, or, if allowed, under 
what conditions, are questions which may very properly be dis- 
cussed. There is, as Mr. Harcourt observes, an effectual 
means in a free country of getting rid of foolish and unjust 
laws, and that is, not by breaking, but by repealing, them. 
All this of course is perfectly fair and reasonable. We 
may have our own opinion as to whether, in the interest 
of the community at large, the best use that can be 
made of the Parks is to turn them into happy hunting« 
grounds for roughs and agitators. But of course Parliament 
has just as much right to settle what shall be done with 
Hyde Park as to settle what shall be done with Kew Gardens 
or the British Museum. As long as the question is to be left 
for Parliament to decide we are satisfied. All we ask, or have 
ever asked, is that the people who want to hold meetings in 
the Parks will be good enough to obey the law as it is until 
they can get it altered to suit their wishes. Mr. Harcourt 
professes to hold the same view; but his language is strangely 
at variance with his professions. The mischievous part of 
his letter consists, not in what he says in so many words, 
plainly and openly, but in what he hinta, insinuates, and sug- 
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gests. “ Respect the law, my good friends,” he says; “ if you 
“* ask me what you should do, I advise you strongly to respect 
“the law.” And then, in the same breath, he goes on to 
show what a wretched, rubbishy old scarecrow the law is, and 
how unworthy of respect, and how much superior moral 
rights are to mere legal privileges. Mr. Harcourt is of 
course too good a lawyer to venture to dispute the law of the 
Parks as laid down in the Queen's Bench—at least to dispute 
it directly. But he tries to attack it indirectly, and to argue 
that something which he calls “the great Common Law of 
“English liberty” is entitled to much greater respect than 
judicial decisions or “the coercive Statute law of Household 
“Suffrage Parliaments.” Let us admit, he says, for the sake of 
argument, that there is no legal right of meeting in the Parks. 
But, after all, what are legal rights? “ Thegreater part of the 
“ people of this country have very few rights, properly so called, 
“except the right to labour”; and then he quotes with approval 
Mr. Bricut’s “ true and striking remark "—which we should 
say was rather more striking than true—that “the only right 
“which thirty millions of people have in the country which 
“they call their own is the right to walk on a dusty high road.” 
We may here quote Mr. Bricut against himself; for he once 
went so far as to admit among popular rights the right to be 
buried, and if for rhetorical purposes he shut out of view various 
other rights, such as that of being governed by Parliament 
and not byan autocrat, and being tried by independent judges 
and free juries, it does not follow that those rights do not exist. 
Mr. Harcourt went on to add on his own account: —“ The truth 
“ is that in law, with the exception of avery limited number 
“ of persons, the English people are trespassers in England 
“ altogether, save so far as they have occasional rights of 
“way.” If all proprietors enforced their rights, he asks, what 
We have a notion 
that proprietors as a rule—and proprietors belong to all classes 
of the population—do already enforce their rights pretty 
closely, and we fancy the English nation would go on very 
much asit has done. We believe that, in London at any rate, 
the right of way through the streets does not include the 
privilege of holding a public meeting in the back garden, any 
more than in the front parlour, of any house Mr. Harcourt 
or Mr. Opcer may take a fancy to. Most parts of the 
country belong to somebody or other, and the fact that a bit 
of land is public property has not yet been held to confer a 
universal right of squatting. We are speaking now, however, 
only of law in the sense in which we know it. We were not 
aware, until Mr. Harcourt published this remarkable letter, 
that there were so many different kinds of law in this country. 
We were acquainted with only one kind of real practical law 
—that is, the law interpreted and enforced by the Courts. 
But Mr. Harcourt deals in all sorts of law which have 
apparently no connexion with any known courts of justice. 
The old-fashioned law expounded by judges is out of date, 
and we need new oracles to proclaim the “ fundamental 
“ principles of liberty, of justice, of straightforwardness, 
“and of common sense.” We are afraid that some of 
Mr. Hanrcourt’s systems of fancy law are only the Mrs. 
Harrises of jurisprudence. 


Mr. Harcourt’s recent speeches scarcely prepared us, we 
must confess, for this pitiful and pernicious claptrap. The 
use of the word “Crown” in connexion with the Parks has 
created a good deal of confusion and misapprehension among 
ignorant people as to the relations of the public to this kind of 
-property which Mr. Harcourt might have usefully assisted in 
dispelling. The Crown, of course, in this instance is only 
another name for Parliament. The property belongs to the 
public, but to the public collectively and not individually ; and 
it is the collective public which, through Parliament, deter- 
mines to what purposes the property shall be applied, and in 
what manner its use shall be regulated. It is begging the 
whole question to call Mr. Opcer and his friends the 
public. They are only a part of the public, and the pro- 
perty is the property of the whole public, and not of a 
part of it. Many reasons might possibly be suggested why 
public meetings should be held under cover in the National 
Gallery instead of in Hyde Park. But at present the National 
Gallery is used, by the authority of Parliament, for an exhibi- 
tion of pictures, and not for holding meetings in. According 
to Mr. Harcourt’s suggestion, however, if the mob were one 
afternoon to break open the doors and hold a meeting in the 
gallery, they would acquire a “ constitutional right ” to use the 
building for the same purpose for ever afterwards at any time 
they chose. The Crown, says Mr. Harcourt, is an august 
euphemism for Mr. Ayrton. Nobody knows better than Mr. 
Harcourt that it is a synonym for Parliament, and that 
practically Mr. Ayrton has no authority except what he de- 


rives from Parliament. Mr. Harcourt also observes that. 
there is no resemblance between the proprietary authority 
over Knole or Chatsworth and over the Parks; and it is of 
course true that no private owner exercises the sum 
authority conferred by the Parks Act. The public in rela- 
tion to the Parks is in the position of a private owner whose 
common-law rights have been supplemented by a special Act. 
of Parliament. 


THE RIVAL LEAGUES. 


N2 real friend to elementary education can look with any 
satisfaction on such meetings as those which have been held 
last week and this week by the Education Union and the Educa- 
tion League. There is no cause to question the zeal or the good 
faith of those who take part in these gatherings. But unhap- 
pily the zeal is in both cases untempered by discretion, while 
the good faith is too narrow to take into account more than 
one aspect of the question. Both Societies carry the word 
Education on their banner, but neither give it more than a 
secondary place in their programme. The League would to 
all appearance prefer that children should not be taught any- 
thing rather than they should be taught religion within cer- 
tain hours or by certain persons. The Union would to all 
appearance prefer that children should not be taught anything 
rather than they should be taught religion except within the 
precise hours or by the precise persons to which the League 
object. That the State can have any interest above and 
beyond this particular controversy in seeing that no child 
shall grow up ignorant of the rudiments of secular knowledge 
does not seem to occur to either one or the other. Those 
who try to disentangle this paramount consideration from 
its religious or anti-religious accompaniments, cannot fail to 
be unpopular with both sides. But the cause they advocate 
is the cause nevertheless of the whole community, the cause of 
every one who knows that, whatever else children may learn 
or leave unlearnt, there is a certain amount of elementary 
instruction without which they can learn nothing, the cause 
even of those who, knowing this, persist in acting as though 
they knew it not. 


Let us try to fancy a stranger unacquainted with the 
recent history of elementary education endeavouring to appre- 
ciate the actual position of the controversy. He would see a 
great number of voluntary schools doing thoroughly useful 
work ata very small cost to the State. If it were not for 
these schools, he would be told, the cost of elementary 
education would fall upon the ratepayers, a class already very 
heavily burdened and not as a rule animated by any keen 
enthusiasm for knowledge. At this point he would probably 
jump to the conclusion that the main thing to be considered 
was how to induce these voluntary schools to go on with their 
work instead of handing it over to the ratepayers. He would 
soon find out, however, that their managers are perfectly will- 
ing to keep their schools going provided they are allowed to 
include religion among the subjects taught. He would now 
think that he had got to the bottom of the difficulty, and that 
the opposition to voluntary schools must be prompted by 
the determination of their managers not to separate religious 
from secular instruction, or to allow ofone being had without the 
other. By-and-by he would learn that this separation is already 
enforced in voluntary schools, that no child is obliged to be 
present at any religious lesson to which his parents or 
guardians object, and that, to make it easier to offer this 
objection, the religious lesson can only be given before or after 
the other work of the day. When, after this, he heard that there 
was a considerable section of politicians who think that to shut 
up these voluntary schools and leave the ratepayers to build 
and maintain schools out of their own pockets would 
further the spread of education and make it more generally 
popular, he would probably make up his mind that the 
ideas of so irrational a party were not worth further study. 
Let us now suppose this same stranger beginning at the other 
end of the story, and discovering in the first instance that 
there are a large number of Englishmen honestly anxious that 
the children of the poor should be educated, and, above all, 
that they should receive a religious education. Probably his 
first thought would be to suggest that, inasmuch as all parties 
are agreed that children should learn certain secular rudi- 
ments, though they differ as to whether any, or, if any, what, 
religious rudiments should be added, the simplest plan would 
be to teach the former in common and the latter separately. 
He would find, however, that those who want to teach religion 
insist upon having separate schools of their own in which 
a great part of the expense of teaching even the secular 
rudiments will fall upon themselves. He would next inquire 
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what advantage from a religious point of view this system 
of separate schools involved; whether, for example, the 
managers are allowed to make converts of children belong- 
ing to other religions, or to interweave religious instruc- 
tion with the secular lessons. He would find that in both 
these respects the condition of a school manager under the 
Denominational system and under the secular system is pre- 
cisely the same. In neither case can he teach religion to 
children whose parents wish to withdraw them, or at any time 
except before or after the secular work of the day. In both 
cases he is free to teach religion to all the children whose 
parents are willing to send them, either before the secular 
work has begun or after it is over. The result of this imagi- 
nary investigation would probably be to leave the conductor 
of it divided between wonder at the folly of the Secularist party 
in wishing to transfer a large part of the burden of secular 
education from the shoulders of willing and therefore liberal 
givers to those of unwilling and therefore stingy ratepayers, and 
wonder at the Quixotic generosity of the Denominationalist 
party in paying a large part of the cost of secular education, 


_ when their opportunities of giving religious instruction to the 


children would be just as good if they left the ratepayers to 
find the secular instruction themselves. 


Both the Union and the League, therefore, seem to us to be 
strangely short-sighted. The Union declares that if the work 
of teaching religion to children is given to the clergy, or to 
voluntary helpers appointed by the clergy, instead of being 
given to a schoolmaster who is paid to teach other things 
and knows that his success in life depends on his teaching 
other things well, the whole fabric of national religion will 
be undermined, and Englishmen will be on the high road to 
communism and anarchy. The League declares that if the 
work of teaching children to read and write is given to a 
schoolmaster, who at another time of the day is engaged in 
giving a religious lesson, the State must shake itself free from 
the whole concern. The most sacred and venerable prin- 
ciples are invoked on both sides. The claim of re- 
ligion to be an integral and essential part of a really 
sound education is set up by the Union, the inviolable 
sanctity of the individual conscience is set up by the 
League. Neither combatant is able to see that neither 
the one nor the other principle properly comes into the 


. discussion ; that, if the League had its way, religion might 


be taught to more children and with more effectual re- 
sults than it is now; that, if the Union had its way, no 
ratepayer need pay a farthing towards the teaching of any 
religion in Denominational schools. This strange battle at 
cross purposes is perhaps best viewed in connexion with 
the Twenty-fifth Clause of the Education Act. The Union 
is shocked at the idea of a parent being obliged to send his 
child toa Board school, at which perhaps no religion is taught, 
or at most a religion which the parent thinks exceedingly 
imperfect, if not altogether mistaken. Its members forget that, 
under any circumstances, this very difficulty must eventually 
arise in a large number of parishes. If it is a hardship to make 
a Denominationalist parent send his child to a secular school, 
it must be equally a hardship to make a Secularist parent send 
his child to a Denominational school. Yet when compulsion 
becomes universal, as in one form or another it is sure to 
become before long, this latter hardship, if hardship it be, 
must be very generally inflicted if the Twenty-fifth Clause re- 
mains in force. Where there is only a single Denominational 
school forthcoming, then the parent belonging to another de- 
nomination, or to no denomination, will have no choice but to 
send his child tothat school. If this would not bea violation 
of the parent’s conscience—and under the protection of a con- 
science clause it certainly would not be—how can it bea 
violation of the parent’s conscience to make him send his 
child to a School Board school under the same protection? 
The League, on the other hand, is willing that a parent who 
objects to secularism should, if necessary, be compelled to 
send his child to a secular school , even though he might send 
him to a school of which he approves at no greater cost to the 
School Board, because it is said the ratepayer’s conscience, of 
the two, is more sacred than the parent’s. Mr. Dixon tries to 
justify this by the plea that the conscience of the man who 
gives is more to be regarded than the conscience of the man 
who receives. But to this it may be answered that the 
conscience of the man who is dealing with his own flesh 
and blood is more sacred than the conscience of the 
man who is dealing only with money. We deny that 
either solution of, the question involves any hardship; 
but any conscientious man must admit that, if there were 
any hardship in the matter, the position of the man who is 


is far worse than that of the ratepayer who is only obliged 
to pay for other people sending their children to schools which 
he thinks wicked. If resistance is noble in the latter case, 
how much more noble will it be in the former? 

It is not, therefore, from either the Union or the League 
that any settlement of the educational controversy can be 
looked for. What hope there is must be placed on that 
great body of rational Englishmen who stand outside both. It 
is this body that we trust and believe Mr. Forster will have 
in view in any amendment he may propose in the Act of 
1870, 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


FTER the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 

. regard to the Ticuzorne Claimant and Mr. Sxipwortn, 
and Mr. Justice BLackBurN’s very clear and positive declaration 
of the views of the Court as to the law of contempt, it may 
reasonably be assumed that there will now be absolute silence 
on all sides in regard toall matters connected with the approach- 
ing trial. Upon the very day that sentence was passed on Mr. 
OnsLtow and Mr. Wuattey, Mr. SkipwortH at a meeting at 
Brighton attacked the Court, and especially the Carer Justice, in 
most violent and unmeasured language. He asserted that the 
CuieF Justice was prejudiced, and unfit to try the case; he 
protested against the tyranny of the Court in attempting to 
suppress public meetings on behalf of the Claimant’s defence, 
and he defied the Judges to do their worst with him. In 
Court Mr. Sxipworta admitted that an expression which he 
used at Brighton—“I hiss the Carer Justice ”—was not 
“ happy,” but he maintained his right to criticize and eomment 
on the fitness of a judge for his public duties. Mr. Sxip- 
worTH, besides making speeches at various meetings, has 
written addresses to the QuEEN, the Prue Munister, the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and the People of England. He 


sent state of the TicHBorNE case was a greater proof of 
heathenism than anything that could be found at home 
or abroad; and he informed the People of England that 
Mr. Giapstone had been overheard saying to the ATToRNEY- 
GENERAL, “ For Gop’s sake, do not deceive me with respect to 
“the Ticuporne case,” that the ATTORNEY-GENERAL had been 
seen with hisarm round Serjeant BaLLantine’s neck, and that 
editors of newpapers were bribed with cheques for 5o0ol. 
The Claimant pleaded that he did not know he was committing 
any contempt of Court, and that he had no other way of 
defending himself against the attacks of the ArTrorNEY- 
GENERAL and of the newspapers, who, with one exception, 
had all conspired against him, than by speaking at meetings. He 
urged that if the Court fined him they would be taking away 
the money for his defence, and that if he were to be imprisoned 
he would be unable to collect evidence and prepare his case. 
The Court, being willing to make some allowance for the 
peculiar position of the Claimant, bound him over for three 
months in recognizances, which were at once provided, not to 
repeat the offence. Mr. SxipworTH was fined sool. and 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. It was necessary 
that the Court should mark its sense of the gravity of the 
offence; but it is possible that even now, if Mr. SxipworTs 
were to apologize, and to retract his violent language, his 
punishment would be reduced. 


Mr. Justice BLACKBURN was careful to explain that contempt 
of Court did not necessarily imply an attack on the personal 
dignity of the Bench, but that it consisted of anything which 
tended to prejudice the impartial trial in a suit. It might 
take the form of flattery, bribery, or intimidation, and might 
be directed against the judge, suitors, or witnesses. The 
Court was armed with powers for dealing with an 
offence of this kind, because it required to be promptly dealt 
with. In the present instance the Claimant and Mr. Sxrr- 
WORTH were guilty of contempt, inasmuch as they had endea- 
voured, not only to influence public opinion, but, by vitupera- 
tive language, to prevent the Cuizr Justice from taking part 
in the trial. Mr. Justice BLackBurn observed that, though 
these efforts had proved ineffectual, it was necessary to 
vindicate the dignity of the law, and to put a stop to a 
public scandal. If such things were to be allowed, “ a popular 
“ person indicted for sedition or high treason might go about 
“the country addressing people, and in that case it might 
“ require considerable nerve to resist the influence that might 
“be used.” The CuieF Justice will preside at the trial at 
Bar, which the Judges are all agreed is the best way of trying 
the case, and there is no reason to fear that the Claimant will 
not have a fair and impartial trial. Till it is over we may 


obliged to send his child to a school which he thinks wicked 


surely expect silence on all sides. It is, indeed, much to be 


represented to the Christian Knowledge Society that the pre- . 
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etted that silence should ever have been broken. Justice 
is far more likely to be secured to all partics concerned b 
leaving the case to the Court of Queen’s Bench than by any 
amount of discussion at meetings or in the newspapers. The 
Claimant is very angry with the press, which, he thinks, is 
leagued against him, and he seems to consider that the slightest 
reference to the former trial is an injustice to him. He 
complains that last week we treated him with “ foul abuse.” 
It is difficult to see how an article published on Saturday 
could furnish a justification for a speech delivered on 
the previous Monday; and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that our article contained no abuse of any kind. The reports in 


several of the morning papers attribute to us expressions | 


which we never used. In incidentally referring to some of 
the issues raised at the former trial, we imagined that we were 
dealing with what might almost be regarded as history, and 
we had assuredly no intention of prejudicing the approaching 
trial, It appeared to us that we were saying nothing more 
than that the issue to be tried was in effect the resemblance 
of the Claimant to Rocer Ticusorne. This seemed a very 
innocent and commonplace remark to make. The very 


name by which the “Claimant” is commonly known at | 
once suggests the existence of the set of questions with | 
which he is associated. And Mr. Justice Biracksurn himself | 


unavoidably directed attention to them in calling the Claimant 
“ TiouporNe, Orton, Castro.” During the whole time that 
the civil suit was in progress we never even alluded to it, and 
in commenting on its conclusion we were careful to guard our- 
selves against assuming anything as to the possible or probable 
result of the criminal trial that was to follow. We pointed out 
the inconvenience and impropriety of the Claimant’s demon- 
strations when they first began, but we have not otherwise taken 
notice of him or them. The Times very justly observes that, 


while perfect impartiality may be demanded, it is hopeless to | 


expect an impossible oblivion of all past evidence, and that 
no judge or juror can be found in the country who has 
literally no preconceived opinion as to the matter at issue. 
At the same time, there can be no question as to the supreme 
importance of keeping judicial questions out of the range of 
loose popular controversy ; and for the sake of such a result 
journalists may reasonably submit to a little curtailment of 
their freedom. 


PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 


NOTHER veteran in science, with powers scarcely impaired 
to the last, has passed away from amongst us. Standing in 
the mathematical tripos at Cambridge in 1808 along with the 
names of Lord Langdale and Bishop Blomfield, the name of Adam 
Sedgwick has from that now patriarchal time held a prominent 
lace not only in the comparatively domestic circle of college and 
Daivetsity life, but in the annals of academical and scientific pro- 
gress at large. In his own particular department of study his 
career serves as @ span and measure of the very existence in this 
couutry of scientific geology—an existence due in no slight degree 
to his own labours. When in the year 1818 he succeeded 
Professor Hailstone in the Chair of Geology founded by Dr. John 
Woodward, what little was known or conjectured of the structure 
and history of the earth was divided in the main between the 
rival schools of Werner and Hutton. The oar ne of the 
science as such had been laid down only about the beginning of the 
century—an achievement which won for William Smith the 
honours of the fatherhood of British geology. In the steps of this 
sound and practical observer Sedgwick from the first learnt to 
approach the secrets of nature. Patient accumulation of facts, and 
careful correlation of inferences, took the place of the more showy 
and ambitious methods which had rested upon @ priori assumption. 
Personal intercourse and mutual confidence went far towards 
identifying the mental habits and the educational work of the elder 
and the younger student of nature. It was in the year 1821, in 
the course of his exploration of Westmoreland and Lancashire, 
that Father Smith had the happiness, as we have learnt from 
Professor Phillips he always deemed it, of meeting for the 
first time the enthusiastic young Cambridge Professor who had 
walked over the hills from Teesdale to ge Lonsdale. 
In his speech on presenting the Wollaston gol 
President of the Geological Society, in January 1831, Sedgwick 
spoke in handsome and grateful terms of the practical lessons 
he had himself received from Mr. Smith. It was by tracking 
his foutsteps, with his maps in hand, through Wiltshire and the 
neighbouring counties, where Smith had trodden nearly thirty — 
before, that Sedgwick owned himself to have traced out the bases 
of stratification, to have learned the subdivisions of the oolitic 
series, and to have apprehended the meaning of what had seemed 
to him at first but arbitrary and somewhat uncouth terms, but 
which had long since become engrafted into the language of 
English geologists, and through their influence had been in part 
also adopted by the naturalists of the Continent. Unobtrusive 
and singly bent, like his master, upon the cause of truth, Sedg- 
wick was content to let many of his most fertile discoveries and 


medal, as | 


! original suggestions lie buried in “Transactions” and casual publica- 
: tions, nor did his name and his services to science ever command 
' that publicity and prestige abroad which have been won by others, 
; his coadjutors in the advance of British geology. But to every 
‘serious student of the science at home the consecutive series 
of his writings serves not only as so much gain to the store of 
' geological facts, but as so many landmarks in the general pro- 
gress of this branch of physics. It was at no time possible 
to say how much was due to him individually of the large 
works which were put forth under the joint names of Sedg- 
wick and Murchison, though he never seems to have grud 
the larger measure of honour which fell to the share of hi 
more prominent colleague. His earliest acknowledged publi- 
cation, a paper on the Geological Structure of the Devonian and 
| Cornish Formations, read before the Cambridge Philosophical 

Society in 1820, embodied observations recorded and work done 

by him up to the year 1819. It was made clear that the fossil 

corals of the Plymouth beds were distinct from, and of older date 
‘than, those of the mountain limestone. To the stratification 
_ of Devonshire he is found returning fifteen years later in company 
with Murchison, jointly with whom he communicated a paper to 
the British Association, laying down the position and relations 
of the contorted and distorted deposits from Dartmoor to the North- 
Western coast of Devonshire, and proceeding in successive years to 
settle definitely the classification of all the older sedimentary forma- 
tion of the South-West of England. Making his way for the most 
part on foot, in homely and independent fashion, with fossil bag 
and hammer on his back, he pushed his minute observations durin 
a series of years not only through the greater part of the British 
Isles, but over considerable tracts of the Rhenish provinces and 
of the Alps. In this way, by the labour of his own hand, grew 
in great measure the noble collection of fossils of which Mr. 
Woodwurd’s bequest formed the nucleus, arranged and classified 
by himself and his lamented coadjutor, Professor McCoy, whose 
systematic description of the series was incorporated with Sedg- 
wick’s splendid Synopsis. Among his latest public acts, on 
relinquishing the active duties of the chair which he had filled 
with efficiency and honour fifty years, was the presentation to the 
University of the valuable accumulations of his long life. 
Beyond the legacy of this rich and well-ordered repertory 
from the book of nature, beyond even the copious and sug- 
gestive expositions or comments which he brought by his pen 
to the understanding and the illustrating of the correlative 
— truths, he has left his impress upon the large and earnest 

ody of students whom he trained in his own exact and con- 
scientious methods and kindled by his own warm and glowing 
spirit. 

PTO give a summary of Professor Sedgwick’s contributions to the 
scientific periodicals of his time would be to epitomize the pro- 
gress of geological discovery for half a century. Conspicuous 
among these were his papers on the Magnesian Limestone of the 
North of England, on the Trap Rocks of Durham and Cumber- 
land, with his description of the mountains of that district and the 
ranges adjoining, as well as those of North Wales, and on the 
fossiliferous strata of the North of Scotland, and of the Isle of 
Arran. The culminating point of his multifarious work was 
perhaps that in which he reduced to order and unity the entire 
geology of North Wales, making Cambria as distinct a conquest 
of his own as Murchison contemporaneously made Siluria. 
Efforts were made by him to secure for the word “system” a 
more definite and positive place in scientific nomenclature, re- 
stricting it to the threefold division of fossiliferous rocks, which on 
palzeontological grounds were to be distinguished as paleozoic, 
mesozoic, and ceenozoic. Of the Cambrian “ series” he would speak 
as coming under the first of these systems. In the introduction to 
the most prominent and handsome of his independent publications, 
his Synopsis of the British Paleozoic Rocks, which contains the 
fullest available retrospect of his labours up to that period (1855), 
Sedgwick challenged with energy the propriety of the name “ Sh - 
rian system,” as applied by the great subjugator of the Southern 
principality, who had, moreover, as our Professor indignantly 
pleaded, swept into his new kingdom of Siluria the entire group 
of Cambrian rocks. The typical Llandilo flag had been put ina 
wrong relation to the Upper Bala group by a positive inversion of 
the sections, and it was put into no less erroneous a relation to the 
Wenlock group by a misconception of the sections, which did not 
show a consecutive and complete succession, but one which was 
broken and discordant. The true Silurian base was to be sought 
argued Sedgwick, in the May Hill Sandstone. When he passed 
| below this point, among the vast and complicated groups of 

Cambria, with which he was then imperfectly acquainted, the author 
of Siluria “neither rightly interpreted the Caradoc group, nor did 
he define even with approximate truth the place of the Llandilo 
group in the great Cambrian series.” With what might be taken 

or jealousy or asperity of temper but for his known constitutional 


bonhomie, and the unbroken harmony of their friendship, Sedgwick 

roceeds to dispute his friend’s identification of the older fossil- 
a ate rocks of Russia with the Siluriansystem. The new name 
_ Permian, from the ancient Russian kingdom so-called, jarred upon 
his prepossessions for all things English, besides setting aside in 
our own Paleozoic series what he considered a far more perfect 
type for comparison with the corresponding rocks of France and 

ermany. ‘The Silurian system became in his eyes no longer & 
philosophic scheme worked out on principle and defined by 
admitted facts; but “‘Siluria became a region undefined and expan- 
sible—capable of absorbing within itself, right or wrong, all ueigh- 
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writings of Lyell, Phillips, or Ramsay. But for the study of 
character the episode is one which deserves to be kept alive. 
Another subject on which mach independent light was thrown by 
Sedgwick’s researches was that of slaty cleavage. In the same 
introduction he recounts the difficulties thrown by this intricate 
problem in the way of his analysis of the Paleozoic rocks. As 
a general conclusion he made out the cleavage planes to be the 
result of a crystalline, and not of a merely mechanical, motion. 
Modified as his views have been as well as expanded by later 
study of this class of phenomena, to him belongs the credit of 
having made good at least the basis of facts on which the problem 
rests for ultimate solution. 
The bent of Sedgwick’s intellect and will was towards the im- 
mediate and practical, rather than the theoretical and more remote 
ts of natural phenomena. His energies were given to amassing 
the plain and solid facts which lay beneath his feet rather than to 
soaring to heights of speculation, or surveying in the aggregate, 
with more ambitious or imaginative students, the realm of universal 
nature. With what would seem to many a dull and ploddin 
step, he trod in the path of patient observation and carefu 


discovery, not exercising himself over much in great matters, but | 
heedful of every point of detail. Cautious in every generalization, © 
sure of every stage in the process of induction, he | 
worked his way to wide and substantial results by sheer effort of | 


makin 


ising and setting down his foot upon every stepping stone 
as he proceeded to teat it feel its solidity. 
Of jumping to conclusions by mere py of appreciation, 
or intuitive force of reasoning, he had a constitutional horror. 
Upon anything like mere theorizing in advance or in the 
absence of facts he had no mercy. With a kind of John 
Bullishness, he turned upon those who would make the hidden 
things or unknown tracts of nature the playground for a 
lively fancy, or the stage for showing off that nimbleness or 
versatility of mind which often passes for genius. This 
antipathy of his may serve in great measure to explain what 
ear be thought the undue strictness, if not savageness, 
of an article upon the Vestiges of Creation in the Edin- 
burgh Review which has by common consent been ascribed to 
Sedgwick’s pen. This work, provokingly rash, and wanting in 
that seriousness and humility of mood in which matters of such 
depth and moment should in his view be approached or weighed, 
while it seemed clever and suggestive, was essentially crude 
and fanciful, and was resented by the reviewer as an offence to 
his rigid insistence upon facts, om as insulting the severity of his 
regard to truth by its lightness of heart in entering on the 
compels of cosmical investigation. It is still worthy of note 
with what tenacity the authorship of the Vestiyes has been kept a 
secret. It seems likely to go down in the long line of historic 
doubts along with the “ Junius” mystery. The late Robert 
Chambers, who had seen the work set down to him in catalogues 
without number, yet had never uttered a word of protest or dis- 
claimer, could, on his death-bed, be brought by those most near 
and dear to him who pressed him with the question no nearer 
than to reply, with a twinkle of that humour which had 
belonged to him through life, “So they allsay!” Could the 
Edinburgh Reviewer have turned again to the subject with fresher 
powers, and with the light which progress in research and 
thought has thrown upon the mysteries of biology, there are 
doubtless many points in the doctrine of evolution which would 
have been seen by him ina different aspect, and much that he 
deemed worthy of intellectual scorn and moral reprobation would 
have been allowed to call for more patient analysis and more 
philosophical respect. 

With much the same blending of care for established land- 
marks and warm solicitude for the sound and progressive 
culture of his favourite physical studies, Professor Sedgwick put 
forth his Discourse on the Studies of the University, which grew 
from a College chapel sermon, preached in 1832, into a substan- 
tial treatise—the Beth edition, in 1850, extending over three 
hundred pages. In his later matter he returned to the controversy 
about spontaneous generation, transmutation of species, and similar 
points upon which the Vestiges had dogmatized with a freedom 
which seemed to him to war against Scriptural and moral truth; at 
the same time he stood up stoutly against what he considered 
fanatical objections to the study of physical science, and in favour 
of the entire harmony between speed law and the divine rule in 
nature and morals. With his attack on materialism in philosoph 
he tombined strictures upon the utilitarian school of ethics, whic 
gave occasion to as sharp a rejoinder from the pen of Mr. Mill, in 
the London Review for April 1835, reprinted in Vol. I. of his 
Dissertations and Discussions. owing his opponent to be no 
mere college pedant, nor a bigoted, albeit an intemperate, 
partisan of things as my | are, Mr. Mill concludes himself to have 
proved by his criticism that the Cambridge Professor's name and 
reputation are his only claims to be heard on such a subject, dis- 
puting his definition of the utilitarian system, and making light 
of his powers of reasoning ression. It cannot be said 
that philosophy in the broad or comprehensive sense of the word 
was the field for the true exercise of Sedgwick’s talents. The 
powers of analysis, and of co-ordination of facts and principles, 
whether in physical or ethical speculation, were subordinate in 
him to the results got at once by common sense, or resting upon 
received and immemorial usage. If the stubborn conservatism 


of his nature lent some force to his critic’s sarcastic saying that: 


he was one of a class who never take the trouble to set 
before themselves fairly an opinion which they have an aver- 
sion to, it must be pleaded that the fault lay in no want of 
candour or of devotion to truth, but in the constitution of an 
intellect which was vigorous and clear rather than deep and 
many-sided. Solid more than brilliant, patient and accurate 
rather than quick and far-reaching, his intellect was of the 
class which furnishes good teachers in detail rather than master 
spirits over the upper realm of philosophy. In the chair which 
he held till his death, discharging its active duties with all but 
unabated energy till within the last two years, Sedgwick was 
emphatically in the right place. Clear and vigorous in ex- 
position, kindling the enthusiasm of his class by the geniality 
of his manner and his evident love for his subject, unfailing in 
courtesy and attention to the dullest or most trying of his pupils, 
Professor Sedgwick has made for himself a memorial in the 
 asengss recollection of generations of Cambridge men such as has 

en denied to many men of distinction in University life more 
brilliant or varied in their attainments, as well as more conspicuous 
in their fame. 


AN ECONOMICAL PROBLEM. 


A CONTROVERSY has recently been raging in the Pall Mall 
Gazette which illustrates rather curiously an economical 
fallacy remarkable for its extraordinary vitality. It originated in 
a reproof administered to Mr. Goldwin Smith by the able writer 
who uses the signature “W.R.G.” Mr.Goldwin mith spoke 
of a rich man “consuming the income of six hundred poor 
families.” If this means anything, says “ W.R.G.,” it means 
that a nobleman who spends 30,000/. a-year consumes an amount 
of sustenance which would maintain six hundred families. ‘Of 
course,” adds “ W. R.G.,” “ Mr. Goldwin Smith does not really 
think this, or would not think it if he gave himself time for re- 
flection.” Reflection would show, in fact, that the nobleman by 
spending money on bread and meat maintains the butcher and the 
baker and all the labourers dependent upon them, After giving 
various illustrations, “ W.R. G.” asserts that, “whether a man of 
30,0001, a-year spends his money lavishly or invests it sagaci- 
ously, it and necessarily employed in remunerating labour” ; 
and he ends by the assertion that these are “ hackneyed as well as ob- 
vious considerations,” and by expressing surprise that it should be 
necessary to suggest them to “so competent and accomplished a 
thinker as Mr. Goldwin Smith.” Hereupon arose the controversy of 
which we have spoken, and which it is unnecessary to follow in detail. 
We have no desire to enter into the irrelevant question whether the 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Goldwin Smith were right, or wrong, or 
whether his assault upon the rich man was justifiable upon moral 
grounds. But we will consider as carefully as our limits will 
permit the precise issue raised by “ W.R.G.”; for the doctrines 
which he advocates, whether fallacious or otherwise, are to be 
met with in a great variety of shapes, and a right understanding 
of them is of primary importance to any sound views of econo- 
mical questions. 

We begin, however, by remarking that “ W. R. G.” is radically 
opposed to the highest authority in Political Economy. He says, 
as we have seen, in so many words, that it makes no difference to 
the labourer whether a man spends his money lavishly or invests 
it judiciously. Mr. Mill, on the other hand—and Mr. Mill is fol- 
lowed by the great body of orthodox economists—maintains that 
demand for commodities is not demand for labour; or, in other 
words, that whereas a “ lavish expenditure,” by which we presume 
is meant an expenditure on luxuries, does no good at to the 
labourer, a judicious investment is so-much more put into the 
pockets of the labouring classes. Mr. Mill’s doctrine seems to some 
people to have a paradoxical sound; and yet “ W.R.G.” certainly 


“maintains a still more startling paradox. He appears to say that 


it makes no difference whether a rich man pitches his money to 
the dogs or spends it in making railways. The spendthrift, the 
man who distributes all his means in charity, and the judiciow 
employer of labour are all precisely on a level; and this is, ix 
“W. R. G.’s” view, a “beautiful arrangement of Providence.” 
It sounds at first sight more like a very immoral fatalism. Surely 
it is no compliment to Providence to say that we are under an 
invincible necessity of producing the same good to our neighbours 
whatever our mode of managing our . Are the nobleman’ 
who ruins himself by horse-racing, the nobleman who builds him- 
self a sumptuous palace, and the nobleman who reclaims a waste 
province all to be reckoned, so far as economical considerations 
are concerned, as equally useful members of society? Surely this 
is a very hard doctrine. 
We are indeed tolerably familiar with “W. R. G.’s” —_ 
It was frequentl expoeaned by Pope. After describing the “ lavi 
expenditure ” of Timon, supposed to represent the Duke of Chandos, 
the poet adds :— 
Yet hence the are cl the h 
Health to himself and to his tetants 
The labourer bears. What his hard heart denies 
His charitable vanity supplies. 
And Pope’s doctrine, which is identical with “W. R. G.’s,” was 
expanded by Mandeville into an ingenious sophistry which 
uzzled all the ablest thinkers of the eighteenth century. That 
octrine, inits simplest terms, was that consumption was equiva- 


bouring countries which had with it any community of character : 
or language.” This is now an old controversy which any one may _ 
see closed by reference to the later editions of “ Siluria,” or to the _ 
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lent to demand for labour. Mandeville—whose ghost, by the 
way, has written a very clever letter to the Pall Mall Gazette— 
pushed this theory to its logical extremes. He says that, useful 
as the Reformation has been, he doubts whether it has done more 

to trade than the invention of hooped petticoats; and he 
maintains that the fire of London would probably be found to 
have done as much good as harm, if we could compare the com- 
plaints of the sufferers with the rejoicings of the many masons, 
carpenters, and bricklayers whom it set to work. The argument 
was so perplexing that even the extraordinary acuteness of 
Berkeley could suggest no better answer than that in the long 
run virtuous people consumed more than the wicked. And the 
same theory crops up whenever the Royal Family is attacked by 
some democratic shopkeeper for not spending more money in 
“ encouraging trade.” 

To explain the nature of the argument, we will venture to 
make a simple hypothesis. Imagine velvet to be edible, so that a 
certain quantity might either be worn by a nobleman as a state 
dress, or might be eaten for breakfast by six hundred families. 
Then, if the nobleman systematically spends a certain part of his in- 
come on velvet, he may either convert it to his own use, or dis- 
tribute it amongst his dependents. In the first case he will be 
the only person benefited. The whole result of the labour of the 
velvet-makers will be to add a certain amount of splendour to a 
nobleman’s costume. In the second case, the same labour will be 
employed in the same way to provide six hundred families with 
breakfast. Obviously, then, it would be a simple expression of 
the fact to say that the nobleman consumed the breakfast of six 
hundred families; and “ W. R. G.” could not deny that the ex- 
penditure in one case led to purely selfish pleasure, whilst in the 
other it provided the support of a considerable population. Now 
to adapt this case to the reality we have only to suppose that one 
nobleman pays a certain sum for luxuries, whilst another spends 
the same sum by distributing it amongst his dependents. In the 
first case a certain amount of capital and labour will be told off 
to’ produce the luxuries demanded by the nobleman; in the 
second case the same amount of labour and — will be told 
off to produce the bread, bacon, or beer, demanded by the poor 
recipients of the charity. It is impossible to maintain that the 
labouring class does not benefit to the extent of the money which 
formerly caused luxuries to be produced, and which now causes 
the production of the means of subsistence. There is of course a 

ird case, in which our imaginary nobleman does not give away 
his money, but employs those to whom it is given in some useful 
labour. In this case an addition is made to the capital produc- 
tively employed. 

Thus, so far from all modes of expenditure being equally profit- 
able, there are three well marked stages. In the first, a certain 
part of the whole energy of society is employed in producing com- 
modities destined to give pleasure to one man; in the next, the 
same energy is employed in producing commodities destined to 
support a number of idle people; and in the third, it is employed 
in supporting people who are themselves adding to the total 
wealth of the country. Whatever part of a nobleman’s personal 
expenditure is devoted to maintaining servants or other dependents 
is of course added to the demand for labour, though of unpro- 
ductive labour; but whatever _ is devoted to mere luxuries is 
necessarily spent upon himself, and so far may be rightly con- 
sidered as consuming what might otherwise maintain a certain 
number of poor people. 

The ordinary fallacy arises from a very simple cause. People 
do not observe that everybody spends his whole income in one 
way or another—for we need not consider the old practice of 

ing money in a stocking. The Coventry riband-makers 
complain that the change of fashion leaves them unemployed. 
Bat they do not perceive that the money which formerly a 
them at work now keeps somebody else at work. They are really 
asking, though they do not perceive it, that they shall be 
employed instead of, say, the bakers; and they therefore 
fancy that the interests of the labouring class at large are being 
injured, when the real fact is that the demand only changes the 
distribution of the funds employed in supporting labour, and not 
the whole amount of those fun And hence it is inferred that 
¢ stimulate consumption is equivalent to encouraging production. 
The production remains constant, but in one of the above cases 
luxuries are produced, and in the other case, loaves. Still more 
natural and still more unreasonable is the complaint against saving 
instead of a. Whatever is saved is spent, and is spent 
more usefully to the labourer. Whether it is directly invested 
by the owner, or left in the hands of a banker to be in- 
vested by him, saving means the employment of more labourers. 
The money is now spent in ing railways, or draining land, or 
in some other productive expenditure. There is an additional 
demand for labour and an additional production of commodities. 
In short, in this as in almost every economical fallacy, the error 
consists in looking at the immediate result, and not tracing out 
the complex train of consequences which is set up in the whole 
intricate network of society. , 

“'W. R. G.’s” attempts to escape these conclusions are not 
very felicitous. First, he asks if a rich man ds his money in 
gratuitous distribution, would he be “ cons the income” of 
the labourers? Certainly not. As we have just shown, such expen- 
diture would be economically to their immediate advantage, how- 
ever bad its ultimate results. And therefore Mr. Goldwin Smith 
should have said, not that the rich man consumes, but that the 
rich man and his personal dependents consume, the income of six 


hundred families. With this correction the assertion is perfectly 
accurate, and is not met by “ W.R.G.’s” statement. “It may 
ossibly be,” adds “ W. R. G.,” that the rich man would spend 
fis money more beneficially if he employed his labourers in re- 
claiming waste lands than in making carriages. We add that he 
would spend it more beneficially to himself if he employed them 
in making carriages than doing nothing ; and more beneticially to 
the labourers—so far as the immediate results are concerned—if 
he employed men to do nothing than if he spent the mone 
on luxuries. Finally, a writer signing himself “ Catallacti- 
cus” asks whether national expenditure on an army be not 
a consumption of the means of the poor. No, says “ W. R. G.,” 
for an army is a necessary condition of the security of labour. 
This is quite true, and would be relevant if “Catallacticus” 
had proposed to abolish the army. But from a purely econo- 
mical point of view “W.R.G.’s” argument is irrelevant. 
The question is simply whether, other things being the same, 


an expenditure on an army is not deducted from the means . 


of the poor man. The answer on our principles is plain. The 
military expenditure is simply a case of expenditure on unpro- 
ductive labour, using the word “ unproductive” in an economical 
sense. ‘hat is, it is better for the labouring classes than expendi- 
ture on luxury, and worse than expenditure on —— labour. 
In so far as the taxes are raised from capital, or discourage the ac- 
cumulation of capital, its immediate economical effect is injurious ; 
in so far as they are raised from the expenditure on luxuries, it is 
beneficial to the labouring classes. An army, therefore, is, as com- 
mon sense tells us, a burden on the country, though it is frequently 
a burden worth bearing. The United States would be poorer if they 
insisted on maintaining a million of men in arms, though it may 
perhaps be essentially necessary for France or Prussia to keep up 
such a force in view of ulterior consequences. But nobody can 
deny that the maintenance of the vast military establishments of 
the Continent is a severe drain on the resources of the countries 
which support them. Were “W. R. G.’s” principles well 
founded, it would make no difference whether the same sums 
were spent in making railways, or in keeping up armies, or in 
buying pictures, 

Ve can only say, therefore, that “ W. R. G.,” in spite of his 
undeniable acuteness, has fallen into economical paradoxes greater 
and more pernicious than those of Mr. Goldwin Smith. And we 
may conclude in his own language, “ All these are hackneyed as 
well as obvious considerations. It should not have been needful to 
recall them to the recollection of so competent and accomplished 
a thinker as” “W.R.G.” In saying which, however, we 
neither deny nor assert that Mr. Goldwin Smith may have made 
worse use of his truths than “ W. R. G.” has made of his fallacies. 
Our only object has been to decide which is right on the abstract 
question, without asking what false inferences may be drawn by 
illogical people from true principles. 


THE DIVORCE COURT. 


— is an ancient fable that Jupiter made men and women 
in pairs like Siamese twins, but that they grew so powerful 
and presumptuous, and gave so much trouble to Olympus, that he 
had to cut them in two. Ever since each sex has had quite enough 
to do to keep the other sex in order. It would appear from the 
records of the Divorce Court that there are a considerable number 
of married couples in this country who are quite disposed to fall 
in with Jupiter’s views. The Divorce Court has already used up 
a couple of judges. The second broke down under the pressure of 
his work only a few months ago, and now his successor is already 
crying out about the overwhelming amount of business constantly 
uring into the Court. Sir J. Hannen says he really does not 
now how he will be able to cope with it. He is getting on so 
slowly that he has almost begun to despair of clearing off the list. 
It is like counting the sands, or filling up a bottomless pit. Every 
day fresh causes are added to the roll, and every term there is a 
longer and longer list. The Judge has done all in his power to 
economize time. He has cut dewn all superfluous forms, and 
works as fast as he can. He takes his seat earlier in the morning 
and sits later at night than either of his predecessors used to do. 
And yet he is able to make hardly any perceptible impression on 
the flood of business which is continually pouring in, and which 
fairly swamps the Court. The energies of a single judge cannot 
keep pace with the busy wickedness of the community. If things 
go on in this way the Court will have to sit day and night, 
and there must be relays of prises. The double shift system 
would seem to be wanted at the upper end of Westminster Hall 
even more 2 than in the Welsh collierigs. The present 
condition of this unhappy tribunal certainly deserves attention. 
Out of a list of 243 divorce causes without juries, only 50 have 
been disposed of, and there are 27 special jury causes and 
common jury causes besides. As all the jury causes are contes 
they will necessarily occupy a good deal of time. And all this 
while new causes are continually being set down. The Judge, if 
his present fit of despondency continues, may perhaps be tempted 
to give up even the long vacation, which in a race with loose 
married couples certainly places him somewhat at a disadvantage. 
The Court is a kind of double-barrelled affair, combining probate 
and divorce business, and there is a good stock of probate work on 
hand. The new practice of giving costs out of the estate 
in almost every case of a disputed will can hardly fail to 
produce an enormous increase of litigation, It may be taken 
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as a fixed general principle that, when there is any pro- 
erty worth thinking about, no will that could possibly be 
a will give universal satisfaction. There are sure to be 
some people left out, or others who think they should have had 
more; and disappointed relatives are always prone to suspect the 
sanity of the testator or the genuineness of the will. For the 
sake of social harmony and domestic peace, it is not desirable that 
litigation about wills should receive encouragement. If costs 
follow the decision, there is a certain check on rash and reckless 
suits; but if costs are, as a rule, to be paid out of the estate, there 
is no reason why every will should not be fought by somebody or 
other, there being always a chance, however-slight, of getting 
something, and no danger of losing anything. The race of specu- 
lative attorneys is not yet extinct, and experts are always to be 
had when there is money to pay them with. With costs and fees 
teed beforehand, the lawyers and mad doctors should have 
a nice time beforethem. An appeal will probably be made to the 
Government for an increase of judicial power for this Court, and it 
will be an appeal difficult to resist. Three judges for the Divorce, 
tive , and wo rovide an efficient Appeal Court, 
sare of the farce which a goes by that name. ad 

When the Divorce Court was first established it was calculated 
by distinguished authorities that perhaps there might be as many 
as from eighteen to twenty cases in a year. There were more 
cases than that to begin with; but this was supposed to be only an 
accumulation of old domestic troubles. There must be a good many 
wretched people, it was said, who could not afford the luxury of 
going to the House of Lords, and who would naturally be eager 
to avail themselves of the cheap and handy facilities of the Divorce 
Court. But when once these arrears were exhausted, the 
ordinary course of business would be found to be moderate 
enough. This pretty theory has long been blown to the winds. 
Year after year the number of causes has been continually in- 
creasing, and at last there is an utter deadlock of business, 
suitors are growing mutinous, and the Judge publicly confesses 
his despair. We can fancy the vast cloud of sinners and victims 
overflowing the Court, filling Westminster Hall, and stretching 
up Parliament Street almost to Charing Cross, It isan interesting 

uestion how far the existence of the Court and the facilities it offers 
orseparation have had an effect in attracting suitors. Thelate Judge 
Ordii did not hesitate to declare that in his opinion the possi- 
bility of freedom begets the desire to be set free, and that the 
great evil of a marriage dissolved is that it loosens the bonds of so 
many other marri There can hardly be any reasonable 
doubt that the Divorce Court has a tendency to provide itself with 
business in this way. When people feel that they are bound for 
life, they naturally try to make the best of each other, and to 
adjust the yoke in the easiest manner. But the possibility of 
release is apt to set the mind brooding and scheming on the hope 
of it. The number of cases in which the Queen’s Proctor inter- 
venes would seem to be increasing, and the appearance of the 
Queen’s Proctor ore of course & Po strong suspicion of 
collusion. Some light might possibly be thrown on the working 
of the Court if we knew the number of reappearances there. 
There are, we fancy, not a few cases of divorced husbands 
and wives trying their luck with other partners, and finding 
their way back to the familiar tribunal. Sometimes the same 
couple have got married again, and, making a fresh start, 
have fancied themselves the better for it. There is a tradition, 
belonging of course to quite other days, of a case where the re- 
united couple defrayed the expenses of a second honeymoon 
out of the handsome damages awarded to the injured but for- 
giving husband. One of the most touching passages of Thackeray’s 
inest novel is a wey ea of the forlorn wretchedness of poor ao 
Clara when she fled from her brutal husband with her only frien 
All the sisterhood of friendship was cut off from her. She scarcely 
dared to look out of the windows of her new home upon the world 
lest it should know and reproach her. It may be doubted 
whether the divorcées of the present day have quite such a dismal 
time of it. There are almost enough of them to make a society of 
their own—a society which has its grades and circles, and holds 
up its head in its own fashion. It might be supposed that 
any one who had passed through the experiences which end in a 
decree of divorce would be disposed to hang it up, as the ship- 
wrecked voyager did his dripping gown, to warn him from tempting 
fate in the same way again. It is probable, however, that in the 
majority of cases a new match has been arranged before the old 
one is broken off. 

It would perhaps be too much to expect that, in the face of 
these unsavoury records, the British Pharisee should abate any of 
his self-righteousness or congratulation that he is not as other men, 
not as those wicked French people or those Free-love Americans. 
It is true we are still a good way behind Indiana, where divorces 
are said to be issued at the rate of some two thousand a-year. Our 
law is rather straitlaced as yet, and we have not got the length of 
authorising divorces for any cause which the judge may happen to 
think sufficient. Nor are we disturbed like those poor French 
folk with morbid controversies as to whether it is not better to 
kill an unfaithful wife out of hand. Very likely the Lord Cham- 
berlain will object to “ Claude’s Wife ” being shot on the English 
stage. We manage things, as we fancy, in a much more decorous, 
certainly in a much more business-like, way, though demands for 
damages are rather going out of fashion. The commonness of 
divorce may possibly in time have one gocd effect. It may some- 
what check take in nastiness for which the newspapers find 


their materials in divorce trials. Divorces by the hundred 
must surely pall even upon the most morbid appetite. The chroni- 
cles of this unsavoury tribunal scarcely bear out the pictures of 
a certain school of fiction in regard to the comparative morals 
of the different classes of society. The hero of these scandals is 
not always a lord, or even a lord’s second cousin. We do not 
find that the upper classes altogether monopolize the attentions 
of the over-worked judge. Certain newspapers, it is true, do 
not fail to make the most of any scandal of the great that may 
crop up in this way; and the peerage and baronetage enjoy 
the privilege of having their misdeeds and misfortunes, to 
say nothing of some other accidents, reported in detail for the 
edification of the multitude. On the other hand, the working 
classes do not trouble the Court very much. Divorces still cost 
more money than they can afford, and the marriage tie lies so 
lightly on semi-detached couples of their class, that it is hardly 
worth their while to ask the Court to undo it for them. The 
records of the Poor-law and of the police courts tell how frequently 
in this sphere husband and wife are foundjliving apart ; and too often 
their respect for marriage is shown in a weakness for bigamy. It is 
the middle classes, the respectable, sanctimonious middle classes, 
who mainly keep up the steadygoing business of the Divorce Court. 
We have heard Scotchmen argue that the statistics of illegitimacy 
in the North attest conclusively the superior chastity of the 
population, and we shall hardly be surprised to hear a similar 
explanation of the throng of middle-class couples in the Divorce 
Court. An expert in these matters is said to have pointed to 
drink and mothers-in-law as the chief agents in bringing 
about that condition of conjugal affairs which is apt to 
end in decrees nisi. A rough and ready generalization would 

rhaps lead us to the conclusion that disasters of this kind seldom 
appen without faults on both sides; but it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to unpleasant symptoms of a somewhat dangerous de- 
gradation of moral tone, and disposition to make light of the 
obligations of marriage and the sacred union which it involves. 
The operation of the Divorce Court may perhaps serve as a warning 
against the agitations now in progress for destroying the unity of 
marriage, in regard both to property and kinsuip. 


THE ELECTION OF THE SWISS FEDERAL COUNCIL. 


Wé have marked with that more frequent notices 
of the affairs of the Swiss Confederation have of late been 
given in certain English quarters, and that a remarkable im- 
provement has also been made in the — of intelligence and 
accuracy shown in such notices as have been given. ‘The tele- 
grams, to be sure, remain hopeless; the general reader who 
no further will still be tempted to mistake the cantonal afiai 
of Geneva for the affairs of the whole Confederation. But, for two 
or three months past, very reasonable accounts of Federal matters 
have appeared in places where, to say the least, their appearance 
is Lm anew thing. It would perhaps be rating phe. too 
highly if we were to venture to hint that we may ourselves have 
had some hand in this happy reform. A gentle admonition, un- 
pleasant as it may be at the time, does sometimes work improve- 
ment in the long run; and if the admonition should even go so far 
as to take the shape of a kind of metaphorical tunding, it may 
even be the more deeply impressed on the memory. Our wise 
forefathers grasped this truth, though the particular application of 
it might savour of injustice, when ew caused boys to a whipped 
at the beating of boundaries, and sometimes also on other solemn. 
occasions when it was wished that something should be specially 
kept up in the public memory, No doubt, when their turn 
they would have the satisfaction of handing on the tradition by 
whipping the boys of another generation ; and we shall be neither 
surprised nor grieved if we should some day see the wholesome 
process which we cannot help thinking we have set on foot 
carried on a little further by the hands which have first profited 
by it. Anyhow we have a pleasure in seeing that the affairs of 
the one republican state in Europe, perhaps the most successful 
republican state in the world, the state where the oldest and the 
newest elements of political life may be seen working to- 
ther side by side, are at last drawing to themselves some share in 
nglish attention. We shall not become less attached to the form 
of government which the events of our own history have given.us, 
by studying the utterly different form of government which the 
events of their history have in the like way given to a kindred 
people. It need shake no man’s loyalty to an historic mouarchy of 
ngland if he learns that the citizens of a republic are not always 
engaged in cutting one another's throats, and that democracy 
does not, as a matter of course, carry with it the confiscation of 
private, or even of corporate, property. 

It will be remembered that the elaborate scheme for reform 
of the Federal Constitution which, after debates throughout 
the winter, passed the two Houses of the Assembly last h, 
was thrown out both by the popular and cantonal vote in 
the plebiscitum of May; that is to say, the people gave the 
conservative vote, the vote that things should stay as they 
were. On this in the autumn followed the general election, 
and the general election issued in the return of a National 
Council in which there is a strong revisionist majority. ‘There 
may at first seem to be some inconsistency in this, as if the Swiss 
people repented of their rejection of the scheme of revision. But 
the election of a National Council whose majority is revisionist 
proves nothing of the kind. What it does prove is how com- 
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letely the last Assembly threw away its own chances of success 
f insisting that the popular vote should be taken i globo. 
Those who were absolutely opposed to any revision on any point 
must have been a small minority in the country as well as in the 


Assembly. What men did object to was to be called on to decide | 


by a single vote on a heap of proposals on all manner of incongruous 
subjects, some of which they approved, and some of which the 

disapproved. Each of the various proposals, educational, legal, 
military, financial, and strictly constitutional, would have had a 
far better chance of being carried, if it had been put by itself, than 
the whole scheme had when it was put as a whole. All who 
objected to any part of the scheme naturally voted against the 
et But in so doing they in no way pledged themselves to 
oppose all revision in every shape, and there is therefore no in- 
consistency in a nation which has rejected a particular scheme of 
revision immediately electing a National Council the majority of 


whose members are pledged to a revision of some kind, but not | 


necessarily to a revision of the same kind as that which has been 
thrown out. 

The state of things at this moment is this. The National 
Council, by a majority which may be called unanimous, since on] 
one member voted 


Assembly. That is all. The thing begins afresh ; the Executive 
Government is requested to make what proposals it pleases, with- 
out any reference to what has passed. A moderate scheme of 
revision will be safe to pass the Assembly ; and, if itis put in such a 
shape that men can vote separately on the several heads of the 
scheme, there seems little doubt that it will be accepted by the 
people also. But all this will not be done just yet. It is not likely 
that the Federal Government will propose anything till another 
session ; so there is plenty of time for men to think calmly over 
the whole matter. 

But what we wish specially to s of now is, not the possible 
action of the Federal Council which has just been elected, but 
the Federal Council itself. The two chief Federal Common- 
wealths of the world were engaged about the same time in deci- 
ding in what hands the executive power of the Union should be 
placed for the next legal term; in the one case for four years, in 
the other for three. But the difference between the two processes, 
between the election’of the American President and the election 
of the Swiss Federal Council, is as markedasmay be. They agree 
only in this, that the executive elected must, under all ordinary 
circumstances, go on for a term fixed by the law, but cannot go on be- 
yond that term without a fresh formal election. In this the two 

ederal executives are distinguished alike from Kings who stay on 
for the terms of their natural lives, and from Ministers whose term 
of power may be cut short at any moment, or may be prolonged for 
oo of time, according to the directly or indirectly expressed 
will of the Legislature. But, beyond this, there seems to be no like- 
ness whatever between the way of appointing the executives to the 
two Confederations, and not much between their duties when they 
are appointed. The American executive is a single man; the 
Swiss executive is a Council of seven. Students of constitutional 

litics have pointed out how the Swiss arrangement at once 
inders the Commonwealth from making the most of a t man, 
-and saves it from the degradation into which it might be led by a 
small man. But, as things go on in the world in general, and especi- 
ally as things go in a state so placed as Switzerland is, it is perhaps 
worth while to give up the chance of being ruled by a Washington 
in order to be quite safe against being ruled by a Pierce. Then 
again, a single-headed President must have something ofa Ministry, 
because he cannot do everything with his own hands; and such a 
Ministry is apt to grow, in a sort of underhand way, into the posi- 
tion which the Constitution meant for the President himself. But 
in Switzerland the Federal Council is a Ministry ready made. 
‘The actual management of the departments of state is reall 
in the hands of those whom the Constitution entrusts wit 
er. But the main difference is in the manner of election. 
Every one knows that the American President was meant by the 
founders of the American Constitution to be elected in one way ; 
but that, as a matter of fact, he is, without any change in the law, 
without any breach of the law, elected in quite another way. The 
founders of the Constitution thought that the Legislature or peo- 
ple of each State would really choose those whom they could best 
trust to elect a President, and would leave them freely to elect 
him. Experience has shown that the election of Electors has be- 
come a mere farce; that the choice of the President is really 
decided by the popular vote, and that the only result of the form 
of choosing intermediate Electors is—whether we thiuk this a good 
or a bad thing—that a President, after all, may be chosen who has 
not a numerical majority of a people in his favour. Add to this the 
necessary consequences of a popular vote taken throughout a large 
country—namely, the my struggle in its extremest form, and the 
further consequences of caucuses and conventions, the strong chance 
that no party will find it convenient to bring forward its best man, 
the certainty that many men of every party will, for the sake of 
party allegiance, vote for some one whom they do not think the 
man. And when the President is elected, he is, as being him- 
self the result of a popular vote, as much the representative of the 
people as C is. The executive and legislative powers are 
set up, as it were, on two equal oye as if on purpose to 
suggest the thought of rivalry with one another. In the Swiss 
— all these disad vantages are avoided. The founders of the 
iss Constitution, while they made the two Houses of the 
Assembly so closely after the American model. added an Executive 


wholly of their own devising. The Federal Council is elected, 
not by the people, not by the Cantons, not A amy electors, but 
by the Legislative Assembly itself, the two Houses for this pur- 

voting as one body. And the mode of voting which is chosen 
is one that gives every member the fullest on for voting 
for the men whom he honestly thinks the best. In England, we 
should probably have some proposing of candidates; each member 
would vote for a list of seven, the lists being in most cases lists 
arranged beforehand according to parties. In the Swiss way of 
voting, each of the seven seats in the Council is filled separately ; 
and for a candidate to be elected he must have an absolute majority 
of the members voting. It is therefore possible that two 
or three votes may be taken before each vacancy is filled, 
and it is plain that, in the first voting for the first place, it is 
open to every member to vote for the man whom he personally 
thinks the best of all If his favourite is elected, he has still his 
other votes for those whom he thinks next in merit; and if his 
favourite fails, he can judge from the result of the first voting 
whether it is worth while for him to vote for him a second time. 
Thus, at the late election, December g, the voting for the first 


' place gave an overwhelming majority for Herr Welti, the Bundes- 
inst it, has addressed the Federal Council, | 
requesting them to bring forward a scheme of revision before the | 


prdasident of the last year. He polled 126 votes to 33 divided 
among twelve other candidates, among whom the highest number 
of votes given for any one was g. ‘Those g were given for Herr 
Scherer, a member of the outgoing Council, followed by 6 votes 
for Cérésole and 5 for Schenk. The election to the second place 
showed a warm contest between these three, the votes given being 
Cérésole 75, Schenk 43, Scherer 25, beside scattering votes. Here 
is no absolute majority, but on a second voting Cérésole comes in 
with 122 votes, with 26 for Schenk, and 11 for Scherer ; the third 
voting brings in Schenk, the fourth brings in Scherer, the fifth 
brings in Kniisel, who had not appeared as a serious candidate 
till the fourth voting. It is evident that all this time there has 
been no serious party struggle. Members of the old Council, to 
none of whom there was any serious opposition, were re-elected, the 
only question being as to their relative merits, perhaps as to which 
was least opposed to the opposite side. But on the sixth — 
there was a real stand-up fight between parties. M. Challet-Vene 
of a the Council who had 
strongly opposed to the late scheme of revision, was opposed 
M. Borel Neufchatel, a revisionist. The first 
Challet-Venel a majority, but not an absolute majority ; he polled 
65 and Borel, 59; while 45 were divided between other candi- 
dates, the me ge being Herr Anderwert, with 25. On the second 
voting Borel had go, Challet-Venel 73, 5 only being thrown 
away. For the seventh place there was a struggle of the same 
kind between Naff and Anderwert, which ended in the election of 
Naff. There were a few members who went on to the end giving 
scattering votes which could not help any cause. The result is that 
the old Council is re-elected, with the exception of the sub- 
stitution of M. Borel for Challet-Venel. The only other serious 
attempt to throw out a member of the old Council in the person 
of Herr Naff has been unsuccessful, and it is to be noted that 
the proportion between the German and the Romance-speaking 
members of the Council is kept by the substitution of a member 
from Neufchitel for a member of Geneva. 

This is an eminently fair way of voting, and it showed the good 
sense of the Assembly when it determined to cleave to it, and 
threw out a motion for voting by lists. In an Assembly where 
there are marked party divisions, the list comes to a mere voting 
for the Liberal or Conservative ticket; in an Assembly where 
party divisions are not strong, as in a Court of Quarter Sessions, 
there is a natural unwillingness to oppose a list except on very 
strong grounds ; its proposer therefore has an unfair adyantage, and 
may take the Assembly by surprise. But in the Swiss way—not 
that it is at all distinctively Swiss—each man who votes can vote 
purely according to his own convictions, modified by what the 
course of the voting reveals as to the chances of the candidates. 
If afew members steadily persisted to the end in throwing away 
their votes, it only shows that no Assembly is wholly made up of 
wise men. 

But far more important than the mere way of voting, which 
can be altered at any time by the Assembly for the time being, 
are the relations which the constitution establishes between the 
legislative and the executive power. They are wedded to one 
another for three years without power of divorce; the Federal 
Council cannot dissolve the Assembly and the Assembly cannot 
turn out the Federal Council. So far their relations are the same 
as those of the American President and Congress. But then the 
President and Congress may easily become rival powers; they 
stand apart from one another; they never meet face to face; the 
President has a modified veto, ‘hich may lead to disputes between 
him and Congress. Butthe Swiss Federal Council is,as we haveseen, 
chosen by the Assembly itself, and chosen in a way which makes 
it as likely as anything can be in an imperfect world that the best 
men will be chosen. The Federal Council has no veto on the acts 
of the Assembly, and its powers in several other respects are less 
than those of the American President; but, on the other hand, the 
Federal Councillors, though they cannot vote, may, and often do, 
attend and ree in either House of the Assembly. In this way 
the relation between the Legislature and the Executive seems to 
be thoroughly friendly and confidential. The Legislature is never 
tempted to vote this or that way, not because it is in itself the 
best, but because it is likely to keep in or turn out a certain 
Ministry. The Executive, on the other band, cannot influence 
the Legislature by the threat of a penal diss: lution. The friendly 
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relations between the two branches are shown in such cases as 
the present, when the Legislature, thouzh each House is fully 
competent to take the initiative in legislation, asks the Federal 
Council to give it a proposal to discuss. This is the obvious 
thing to do, when the Assembly has itself chosen “the Federal 
Councillors as being the most likely people to make proposals 
which will be worth discussing. 

It is surely no small work for any Constitution to have brought 
two of the three branches of the Government into such harmonious 
working. The weak point of the Swiss Constitution lies in the 
third branch—the Judiciary. Any new scheme of Bundes- 
revision must ially deal with that, and it must, before all 
things, hinder the time of both Executive and Legislature being 
any longer wasted on matters which ought simply to go toa 
judge and a jury. 


TUE DUNGEN:SS COLLISION. 


MONG shipwrecks and disasters at sea the loss of the 
emigrant ship Northfect will hold a foremost place. The 
awakening from secure sleep to imminent danger, the confusion, 
the devotion of some to duty, and the selfishness of others, the 
apparent nearness of hel 
regarded signals in a crowded roadstead—all these circumstances 
compose a picture of almost unequalled terror. It has been well 
shown how, if order had been kept, the ship might have been saved. 
The expedient of stretching a sail over a hole has carried many a 
damaged ship thousands of miles in safety, and in this case it was 
only ne to check the influx of water for the few hours 
of night. The want of some signal specially appropriated for 
urgent danger has been remarked upon; but it has been 
usual, at least in poetry, to assume that gun firing, if not hostile, 
conveyed an appeal for help. The blue lights which were freely 
burned conveyed to the mind of a cruising pilot the idea that one 
of his craft was wanted very much, or, as he expressed it, that 
“something extra” was going on. The same idea seems to have 
faintly stirred the miud of the watch on board a ship which was 
anchored at the distance of only three hundred yards, but, not being a 
ilot, the watch troubled himself no further about the matter. Some 
help came, but not enough. The ——- was full of ships and 
every ship had boats, and the loss of three hundred lives by 
drowuing in such a place is as if a man were to die fcr lack of 
surgery in Savile Row. 

It seems as if the proverbial dangers of the deep had not been 
diminished, but only altered in character by civilization. There are 
more ships at sea, and therefore the chance of mischief by careless 
navigation becomes greater. In a moment the captain of a trader 
may find himself called upon to display qualities which would adorn 
the brightest page of the history of the Royal Navy. Indeed the 
merchant captain has to contend with a special difficulty, for 
neither his crew nor passengers can be restrained under exciting 
circumstances from conduct which the discipline of a man-of- 
war prevents. It is a great support of the authority under which 

ou are placed to kuow that you may die if you obey an order, 

ut certainly will die if you disobey it. The occurrence of such a 
calamity, distressing as it is, may afford comfort to those alarmists 
who perpetually announce that our naval skill and spirit are 
extinct. Circumstances occur in the must tranquil times to call 
for the cool courage which formerly won battles, and the quality 
is usually fortheoming. The expression of Her Majesty’s feeling 
at the death of the brave Captain Knowles may call to mind the 

Now God be with bim, said our King, 
Since it may no better be; 

1 trust I have within this realm 
Five hundred as good as he, 


The modest figure which we believe occurs in the ballad might 
with truth be magnified. There are not only hundreds, but 
thousands, of men in England of unhercic aspect who are capable 
of dying calmly at their duty, either on sea or land. We need not 
be disturbed either at Russian civility or German rudeness if the 
old sterling metal of our race underlies its modern polish. The 
devotion of Captain Knowles impresses us more from the pathetic 
circumstance of his parting from his newly-married wife. He put 
her into a boat, aud must have felt that he could hardly hope to 
see her again. Thus peace produces the incidents, but happily also 
the courage and endurance, of war. The scene on board the sinking 
ship was strangely compounded of heroism and meanness. Yet 
the “ navvies ” who struggled for places in the boats were capable 
under other circumstances of cool disregard of danger. If each 
man had had a distinct duty, he would probably have done it 
faithfully, and herein this mournful incident of peace only too 
truly represents what occurs in war. Why do men stand firm at 
one time and run at another? Is it not because they feel, or do 
not feel, that steadfastness is likely to serve some useful purpose ? 

On the evening of Wednesday week there were two or three hun- 
dred ships at anchor off Dungeness. The prevailing westerly wind 
was the cause of this large collection of ships. As trade increases it 
becomes a serious matterto consider whether these roadsteads, where 
shelter is necessarily sought, cannot de enlarged. The mate of the 
Pilot cutter Princess says that it was “a squally, dirty, dark night.” 
At times he could see the riding-lights of the vessels, but at 
other times the rain and hail which fell hid the lights. His 
attention was drawn to the Northfleet by her burning blue lights, 
which is the usual signal for a pilot. He noticed that she had 
a bright riding-light burning. When he first saw ber signals 


that came not, the burning of un- | 


he was about a mile distant from her. As he approached 
he saw, by the help of the blue light, the people screaming 
and struggling on deck. The ship was sinking, her boats were 
full, and there was no sufficient help at hand. The cutter 
sent her boat, but before it got up the ship had sunk. 
The boat's crew could see the ship settling down, and the people 
floating about, and could hear their cries for help. They took off 
ten men from the rigging, conveyed them to the cutter, and re- 
turned for more. Other help arrived, but none came in time to 
save the greater number of passengers, who perished when the 
ship went down. The signals ought to have been seen and under- 
, stood by some of the vessels anchored near, and if assistance had 
' been promptly sent many more lives might have beer saved. 
But it must be owned that forty-five minutes was a brief time 
fr help tocome. It is difficult to believe that the steamer which 
did the mischief was not culpably mismanaged; and if she re- 
mained seaworthy, she could have saved the crew of the vessel 
she destroyed. if the offeader was, as suspected, the Murillo, 
it is known that she was able to make her way safely to 
Cadiz. Steamers traverse the ocean as cabs drive along Fleet 
Street—that is, without any conception that sailing-vessels in 
the one case, and pedestrians in the other, have om. Tight to 

be anywhere. It is matter of common knowledge that, with 
| a heavy westerly wind, Dungeness Roadstead will be full of 
ships, and a steamer traversing that anchorage is bound to expect 
to find vessels in her path. It is possible that this question, 
hke others, has two sides to it; bat we should think that 
the steamer could not acquit herself of gross negligence. 
In proportion to the sympathy that has been excited for the 
victims will be anger aroused against the authors of this 
calamity if they disclose themselves. It is highly improbable that 
they will be able to avoid detection, and if they expected to do 
this by making off, they committed at once a foolish and wicked 
act. ‘The reckless conduct of powerful steamers is a growing 
cause of danger to sailing ships and fishing boats, and no effort 
ought to be spared for the detection, and, if possible, for the 
punishment, of such offenders. A ship anchored off Dungeness 
ought in ordinary weather to be safe, and it is intolerable that 
denger unforeseen and inevitable should arise from the mere 
caprice of a steamer to whom all the sea is open for her course. 
It may not be practicable to do more than raise an outcry against 
those who cught to pay both in purse and person for the de- 
struction of a fine ship and three hundred lives, but the common 
sentiment of humanity cannot be disregarded nor the voice of 
conscience stifled among those who have done this deed. If the 
captain of the offending steamer be alive, his existenee hence- 
forward is not likely to be enviable, How many times better to 
have died like Captain Knowles than to live like the captain of 
this steamer ! 

An incident unusual in our and country occurred duri 
the terrible interval between the ship receiving the blow a 
sinking. In order to enforce his order to save the women first, 
Captain Knowles drew a revolver, and not only threatened to 
shoot the men who crowded into the boats, but actually did shoot 
one of them. This man, having narrowly escaped a first ball in 
his head, received a second in his knée, and now lies at the Dover 


Hospital. He is a single man, and was going out to Tasmania as 
a tahonner. When he felt the shock of the collision he came on 
deck, and worked with the other passengers at the os 4 until 
they saw that the water was too strong for them. hope 
vanished the confusion on deck increased. But amid all was 
heard the voiee of Captain Knowles, who, having seen his wife 
into one of the boats, stood at the wheel giving directions for 
saving life. ‘The women first; I'll shoot the man that dares to 
get into a boat.” The narrator of course alleges that he was not 
the first to violate this order; but when other men entered the 
boats he saw no reason why he should not follow. So he jumped 
into a beat under the Captain’s eye, was ordered out, refused to 
obey, and received a ball in his knee. He was right froin a selfish 
point of view in preferring the chance of being shot to the certainty 
of being drowned. So he kept his place in the boat and saved his 
life. He states that the Captain would have shot another man, 
but the pistol missed fire. Before he could offer further resistanee 
the boat was filled and cast off, and rowed to a tug-steamer which 
had just come up. Hardly had the boat got alongside when by 
the red light which the steamer burned the figure-head of the 
Northflcet was seen to sink slowly under water. The crowded 
stern rose up in the sea, and with a rushing sound almost imme- 
diately disapprared. The tug picked u thirty-four people. If 
she had arrived earlier, it seems probable that she might have 
— efficient aid. But the tragedy was too rapidly accom- 
plished. 

We hear so much of international arrangements, that perhaps it 
may not be too much to expect that civilized countries will arrive 
at a common understanding as to the punishment of a new sort of 
piracy. When a steamer comes into collision with a sailing-vessel 
the usual rule is said to be “ to make clear off.” Many a “missing” 
vessel has thus been sent to the bottom, and none left to tell the 
tale. The captain of the steamer does not know the name of the 
vessel he cut down, and he is never afterwards absolutely certain 
that he has destroyed life, whereas he knows that he has pre- 
served his own professional reputation. Until a stringent law is 
enacted by general consent, making it a serious offence to leave a 
vessel after collision withont rendering assistance, such cases as 
that of the Nort/ fect will continue to occur, and British vessels, 
being the most crowded, will be the most dangerous. It is to 
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little purpose that we suppress piracy and kidnapping in the 
Seon Ocean if we tolerate a more outrageous form of maritime 
atrocity within sight of our own coast. 


MR. SPURGEON ON FOREIGN RELIGION AND ART. 


R. SPURGEON’S record of his foreign experiences oe 
to have become an annual institution at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. We can quite conceive that it forms a pleasing in- 
terlude in “the simple preaching of the Gospel,” which he 
declares to be his peculiar “ gift,” and an appropriate sequel to 
“the gigantic tea-party which met in the afternoon in the lower 
buildings,” and adjourned at seven o’clock to the Tabernacle to see 
the great preacher appear in the character of—we su we 
need not apologize for quoting his own account of himselfi—well, 
of “a goose.” Mr. Spurgeon began by assuring his hearers that 
“to him to deliver a lecture was the sternest of all toil”; that he 
never contemplated it without pain, or began it without hesita- 
tion, or finished it “ without thinking he was a fool to attempt it 
and should be a ter fool if he ever attempted it again.” Sti 
he liked to do it now and then as an exercise of Christian 
humility; though his gifts lay entirely in another line. When- 
ever his hearers saw a goose flying they might say, “That is 
exactly like Mr. Sp nm when he is delivering a lecture.” In 
short, notwithstan is love of Christian humiliation, “ he never 
would have given the lecture at all, but that the placards 
announcing it and other arrangements were made in his absence ”— 
we suppose we are to infer, without his sanction. It would be rude 
to contradict Mr. Spurgeon, even if we felt any temptation to do 
30, and it is only due to him to say that, whatever other merits his 
lecture may or may not possess, it certainly possesses the merit of 
justifying to a remarkable degree his own preliminary descrip- 
tion of what was to be expected of it. But even this solitary 
recommendation he is too modest to lay claim to as exclusively 
his own. “Lecturing on one’s travels nowadays, even if one was 
up to the mark, was rather a puzzling task, when you just got into 
a railway carriage, were whitled to the end of your journey and 
got out again, and that was all you knew about it.” What sort 
of task it is when one is not up to the mark his hearers were left 
to infer from what followed. Probably some of them may have 
agreed with him, as certainly will many of his readers, that “it 
is most absurd.” One chance of being able to confer some 
“sparkle and vividness” on his recollections had indeed for a 
moment suggested itself, but—for reasons which his explanations 
only render the more mysterious—it unhappily passed away. 
“He had been in hopes at one time that the brigands would have 
got hold of him, but ” even that fond hope of possible assassination 
was cruelly dashed to the ground, for “ troops accompanied the 
expedition, and as there was no chance of brigands, he refused to 
go.” What expedition is intended, or why the troops accom- 
ied it, is not very clear. It cannot mean the expedition to 
taly, for Mr. Spurgeon was already there; and if he planned 
some particular expedition with a view to enlarging his experiences 
by a study of brigand life au natwrel—as seems to be implied—one 
hardly sees why the military escort was not declined. Or are we 
to understand that the Italian Government insists on manifesting 
its new-born zeal for freedom of conscience and gospel truth by 
forcing a guard of honour on the illustrious pastor of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle whenever he visits their country? Be 
that as it may, the desired encounter with brigands which might 
have supplied “ something entertaining ” did not come off; “ every- 
thing was reduced to the commonplace level of a railway carriage, 
an hotel, and perhaps an omnibus, or a cab or two,” from which 
we infer that, as a general rule, the train set down Mr. Spurgeon 
at the door of his hotel. With such materials to work upon 
what could be achieved? Er nihilo nthil fit. Not even to the 
greatest orator is it given to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
And yet Mr. Spurgeon, as we have already observed, did make a 
very remarkable discourse—that is to say, a discourse which 
remarkably illustrated his own felicitous simile of the experiences 
of a flying goose. 

The lecturer began by deprecating a severe rebuke administered 
to him on a former occasion by a learned writer for saying nothing 
about pictures and statuary, which it was assumed must be 
interesting to any person of education and taste. We must confess 
to a sense of bewildered curiosity as to who the learned writer 
can possibly have been who was anxious to hear Mr. Spurgeon’s 
criticisms on the Italian picture galleries; and we cannot help 
thinking that the lecturer showed more wisdom than his critic, 
if less than his accustomed measure of Christian humility, 
in refusing to gratify so inexplicable a wish. Our opinion 
of his discretion would have been higher still if he had 
persevered in that refusal, without troubling himself to explain 
the reasons, the sufficiency of which would have been taken 
for ted by all who knew anything about him. However, 
he has explained them, and in a manner which fully justifies 
the closing comment of the Daily News reporter, that “his lec- 
ture was marked with all his old eloquence, humour, and force of 
application.” More than all, we should have been disposed to 
say. It was possible, Mr. Spurgeon thought, to see too much 
of these things, and in fact he took very little interest in them 
himself. “ After walking down more than twenty miles of pic- 
ture galleries, one did not want to walk down twenty miles more ; 
and after one had seen the portrait of a man twenty thousand 
times, it began to get rather stale.” We have vainly racked our 


brains and our memory of the picture galleries of Kurope to 
discover whose portrait Mr. Spurgeon can have seen twenty 
thousand, or even two thousand times, unless indeed his refer- 
ence is one wHich, being on less familiar terms with sacred person- 
ages than himself, we had rather not specify. That he was 
“heartily sick of seeing just the same thing over and over again” 
we can quite conceive. Mr. Spurgeon’s artistic eye is probabl 
about as correct as the musical ear of the man who mistoo! 
“God save the Queen” for the “ Dead March in Saul,” and the 
twenty miles’ promenade of Italian and Belgian picture eries 
must have been a very vain repetition indeed to him. However, 
it supplied him abundant scope for that humour and force of appli- 
cation which so enchanted the reporter of the Daily News. t 

ear the lecturer was extremely forcible in his comments on “ the 

irgin’s milk,” and he has varied the application this year by 
some equally appropriate criticisms on “the Holy Families and 
Virgins” that he saw in different picture galleries. Unfortunately 
they did not enable him “to form any conception of what the 
“ Virgin Mary was like,” but, on the contrary, rather confused 
him. “He had seen her as a Frenchwoman, a Dutchwoman 
a German, a Spaniard, an Italianwoman, and, last of all, he had 
seen her as black as soot””—an announcement received with loud 
laughter by his audience at the Tabernacle. And then follow 
some highly refined and appreciative criticisms on the flaying of 
St. Bartholomew, and Susannah and the Elders, and then a 
long comment on the martyrdom of “St. Sebastian, stuck 
full of arrows like a pincushion turned into a porcupine”; the 
weary iteration of whose portraits—we may presume in the churches 
at Venice—does not seem to have inspired Mr. Spurgeon with 
any admiration for Tintoretto, but only with a very strong feel- 
ing of dislike to the Saint, who, he evidently thinks, like 
Charles IL., took much too long in dying. Indeed from his way of 
referring to Butler’s Lives of the Saints he does not seem ever to 
have heard of St. Sebastian before, and evidently still considers him 
avery apocryphal personage. His general conclusion is, that there 
is not only a great monotony, but an utter want of talent, among 
the old masters. The two pictures which really did impress him, 
“on which we might gaze and yet find them inexhaustible,” were 
Paul Potter’s Bull at the Hague, and “an excellent picture of a 
red cabbage,” where and by whom is not stated. “So much for 
the pictures; nobody could now say he had neglected them.” 
We hope the learned writer who wished for his opinion is satis- 
fied with the flood of fresh light thrown on the subject. 

After having disposed of the brigands whom he did not meet, 
and of the pictures of which he met with a good many more than 
he wanted, Mr. Spurgeon proceeds to make a series of discursive 
reflections, equally humorous and edifying, on various incidents of 
his journey. Thus, for instance, at the Brussels station he saw a 
carpet laid for the Queen of Belgium, who was going to travel b 
the same train with him, and he was quite sc, join in a hurra 
for her; but, to his great surprise, there was no hurrah ; whereupon 
he improves the occasion by observing that, as Belgians who are 
silent are as loyal as Englishmen who shout, so Quakers are not 
less devout than Methodists—including Baptists, we presume— 
but “ the reverend gentleman feared he would not make a 
Quaker himself, as he was rather too noisy for that.” He 
travelled by night between Vienna and Munich, “and therefore had 
no opportunity of seeing the Bremen Pass,” whatever that may be ; 
but at Munich he was much interested—not of course with the 
frescoes and picture galleries, but with a moveable pulpit at the 
Basilica, which he thought “ would be a capital thing for a Church 
of England edifice, as it might be placed in one position for the 
Ritualists, in another for the Evangelicals, and in another for the 
Broad Churchmen,” so as to symbolize “the different sects and 
doctrines that flourished in the Establishment.” The other object 
of interest at Munich was the statue uf Bavaria over the Ruhmes 
Halle, of which he ascended the interior with a candle, but failed to 
gain “any distinct notion of the statue from inside.” Most 
visitors to Munich will probably be more than satisfied with the 
very distinct notion to be gained from outside. But the lecturer 
draws the profound inference that theologians who ge very deep 
into the heart of a subject are not likely to understand it nearly so 
well as those who contemplate it from a distance. It is no doubt 
by this judicious — of distant study that he has acquired his 
own knowledge of “certain theological antiquities, the Fathers,” 
of whom he was forcibly reminded at Venice by seeing “some 
antiquities which had received their last coat of varnish the day 
before.” And his study of modern languages is evidently con- 
ducted in the same admirable and expeditious method. “The 
German language might be, as some maintained [who had been 
foolish enough to go deep into the heart of the subject], ver 
sweet; but to him who [having more wisely studied it ab satel 
knew nothing about it, it seemed in the dead of night to consist 
of Yaw, yaw, and Hoch, hoch.” Nor was German religion much 
better than the German language. “At Bautzen [Botzen?] on 
Sunday he saw two old women worshipping idols on the hills” —z.e. 
kneeling before a crucifix ; “‘ while the manliness "—Mr. Spurgeon 
is using the abstract for the concrete by a well-known classical 
figure of speech—“ was practising with its rifle below.” We 
found just now that Mr. Spurgeon had no very keen eye for 
Tintoretto’s pictures, and was inclined to be altogether sceptical 
about St. Sebastian. It is only fair to say that he saw something 
else at Venice for which persons who do not study history on the 
principle on which he studies theology and languages would look 
in vain; and that is “ the particular spot in front of St. Mark's 
where the Pope of old put his foot on the neck of Barbarossa ’’— 
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a story which less accomplished schoolboys than Lord Macaulay’s 
youthful prodigy know to be as purely fabulous as Mr. Spurgeon 
considers the history of St. Sebastian. However, it supplied him 
with a neat little Scriptural contrast between “ Our Saviour and the 

nt Pope,” which we had rather not quote at length, though it 
provoked the hearty laughter of hisaudience. We pass over some 
rather rambling remarks on the decay of Popery at Rome and its 
revival in England, to come to the chef-d' euvre of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
lecture. It should be observed that its professed subject was 
“his recent tour in Italy and a visit to Pompeii.” On the latter 
subject, however, he | that his memory altogether failed him, 
and he therefore craved permission to read a letter he had sent 
home at the time to Mrs. Spurgeon. All he could now remember 
was that the sight of Herculaneum and Pompeii reminded him 
irresistibly of the judgment which overtook Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the site of those cities “ having been at one time a 
place of pleasure and sin.” We could perhaps mention some 
other places of which the same might be said, but which have not 
been buried under ashes or lava. But it may be doubted if the 
Surrey Tabernacle can be considered exactly “a place of pleasure ” 
by “any person of ordinary education and taste” while the bird 
who had flown to Italy is ape his wings over the _— 
Mr. Spurgecn’s lucubrations on Christian art are undoubtedly 


striking, but, to repeat his own words, “ it is possible to have too | 


much of these things. 


THE GUILD OF LITERATURE. 


OME Pees a in the newspapers has brought to re- 
collection the Guild of Literature and Art, which, it seems, 
still survives. Many people will remember the name, but there was 
a general impression that the institution had long ago ceased to 
exist. It has a curious history, which may be briefly told. The 
‘Guild was established in that year of wonders and of all sorts of re- 
generation, 1851. Its object was to assist struggling or im- 
poverished men of letters and artists, and to found an institution 
where “honourable rest from arduous labour shall still be 
associated with the discharge of congenial duties.” Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Lord Lytton (then Sir Edward), and some others took 
the lead in this movement. Lord Lytton presented the brother- 
hood with a piece of land near Knebworth, and with a comedy 
in five acts. The land was to be used as a site for the new insti- 
tution, and the play was to be acted in order to provide funds to 
build it. In accordance with this scheme Mr. Dickens led a band 
of amateur actors through the country, and a considerable sum of 
money was thus collected. But somehow there was a difficulty 
about getting the project into a practical shape. Here was the 
land and the money, but for a long time there was no institution. It 
was not till as lateas 1865 that three houses were built at Stevenage 
on the ground presented by Lord Lytton. And after this there 
was a hitch. Having got thus far, the Guild began to suffer 
from an odd kind of decay—a decay not of funds, but of objects on 
whom to expend the funds. The houses were intended for poor 
men of letters, actors, or artists, but none could be found who 
were willing to avail themselves of this snugretreat. Most Com- 
mittees who have anything to bestow are embarrassed by the 
number of candidates pressing round them. But with the Com- 
mittee of the Guild of Literature those familiar conditions were 
veversed, and they had to set to work to seek out persons who 
could be coaxed, argued, or bullied into accepting their favours. 
All their efforts, however, to find tenants for their houses, rent 
_ free, with a pension, and gas and water laid on, proved unavailing. 
Once or twice they had a nibble, but the fish always managed to 
get clear off. It would seem that the houses have remained un- 
tenanted during nearly the whole time they have been standing. 
The Guild continues to exist inthe shape of a Committee, the 
members of which meet at intervals to condole with each other on 
the impossibility of discovering any necessitous authors or artists, 
and to see that their funds are safe in the bank. A proposal was 
made a year or two since to wind up the whole affair, and hand 
over the money to some other body, but nothing came of it. 

It would, perhaps, be rash to conclude that the race of decayed 
authors and artists is absolutely extinct. When we look into the 
conditions of life in the Stevenage houses, we can have little 
difficulty in understanding the unpopularity of the establishment. 
It is a fault with many kindly, well meaning poopie that they do 
not care to make others happy except in accordance with some 
theory of their own. And this was one of the defects of the 

uild of Literature and Art. It was a novelist’s dream of a 
happy brotherhood of authors and artists. The poet and the 
painter, the novelist and the historian, the dramatist and the 
actor who had given life to his creations on the stage, were all 
to be gathered together, to spend their declining years, under the 
patronage of the more prosperous members of their various pro- 
tessions. “ Honourable rest from arduous labour” was to be 
associated with the discharge of congenial duties. The brethren 
would have constant opportunities for genial intercourse. Occa- 
sionally some of the great men from.town would drop in with their 
budget of gossip, kind remembrances from absent friends and 
flattering words for the old fellows on the shelf. The poet would 
were one of his ditties, the actor would give a recitation, 

e novelist would tell some good stories, and the artists would 
have some sketches to show. There would be a quick inter- 
change of thought and wit, and so the days would pass in 
cheerful and dignified leisure, with just a touch of “ congenial 


duties ” now and then to disguise the charity. It wasa very 
retty notion, and one can almost fancy the sort of story whi 
ulwer or Dickens might have made of it. It was fitter, 
indeed, for a romance than for reality. The novelist in 
making up his book can move his puppets as he pleases. Living 
uppets are more troublesome, and so the promoters of the 
wild discovered. The characters would not get into the pretty 
framework, or, if popped in for a minute, were out again directly. 
The truth is, the whole idea was an absurd anachronism. Nothing 
could be more fantastic or impracticable than a monastic settle- 
ment of poor authors and artists from London, planted among the 
meaduws of Hertfordshire. The poor fellows to whom it was 
proposed to take up their quarters at Stevenage looked at the 
matter from a hard realistic point of view. It was several miles 
from a railway station, there was no late train from town, and 
railway travelling was expensive. They could not run up to town 
for dinner or the play and back again the same night. Lord 
Lytton and Mr. Dickens may possibly have persuaded themselves 
that, if it had been their fate, they could have passed their old 
age pleasantly enough in the Homes of the Guild, smoking their 
pipes together in the arbour, and clinking their glasses by the 
fireside. Successful men often have such fancies, and are scarcely 
able to make allowance for the void which is left in forlorn, 
broken-down existences. We cannot help thinking that it was just 
as well that the Homes should have s tenantless and deserted. 


“If they had been filled, just fancy what a colony it would have 


been! The members would all be men who had more or less 
failed in life. It would be only natural that they should owe 
the world a grudge for their misfortunes, and their chronic 
irritation would scarcely be soothed by finding themselves cut off 
from all their friends and acquaintances, and packed together and 
ticketed as a bundle of failures. The “ poor authors” might 
possibly have become a kind of show in a dull neighbourhood, 
where there is little else to be seen; Knebworth on the one © 
hand, and the almshouses on the other. If the money had been 
distributed in annuities, free from the tie of local residence, the 
poor old fellows could have lived with their friends and kept up 
some kind of quiet communion with the world of which they had 
ceased to be active members, and nobody need have been any the 
wiser. They would not have been made conspicuous by any 
badge or label, and would not have had the recollection of their 
misfortunes thrust upon them at every turn. It is obvious that if 
charity is to be given to artists and men of letters, it should be 
given in a delicate, simple, unostentatious form. 

It may be supposed that, if the conditions on which the pensions 
of the Guild were offered had been less irksome and repulsive, 
there would have been a sufficient number of candidates for them. 
There must surely be some decayed literary men still left in the 
world, just as there are decayed lawyers ps f swear greengrocers ; 
but it may be taken as a proof of the general prosperity of literature 
that even its least successful professors pre be too independent 
to accept assistance except on theirownterms. It may be doubted 
whether there ever was any particular necessity for the Guild of 
Literature. One of its objects was to encourage provident habits 
and life assurance, But a provident literary man can do a great, 
deal better for himself by insuring his life in some good office 
than by subscribing to a small class society; and it usually 
happens that those who require help are just those who have 
never subscribed at all. One of the difficulties of providing, 
special help for destitute literary men is the difficult of knowing 
what constitutes a literary man. The number of professional 
writers who write books or articles and who do nothing else is. 
comparatively small. A great deal of writing is done by bar- 
risters, clergymen, soldiers, who have quite as much right to be 
reckoned literary men as the professional writers. ‘Ihe idea that 
men of letters and artists are less bound than other men to be 
steadily industrious and provident, and that, if they fall into 
distress, it is the business of other classes, as a matter. 
of duty, to come to their relief, is happily disappearing. A 
claim of this kind cannot be substantiated, and to yield to it 
does infinitely more harm than good. A capable man may. 
by hard work make a decent living in literature, as in other 
occupations, and a few grow rich. But it is well that literary 
labourers should understand that, as far as worldly rewards are 
concerned, the value of their work is just what it will fetch in the 
market, and that they have no right to expect to be maintained 
on any other terms. There is a remark, however, which one often 
hears, and as to the truth of which we are by no means clear. It 
is said that it is a happy thing for literature that it has been re- 
lieved from its obligations to private patrons. Unquestionably it 
is a good thing that poets and historians should be able to get a 
living without having to cringe to and toady rich boobies, but it 
is just possible that there may be a servility to the public which 
is scarcely more honourable or wholesome than servility toa patron. 
It is absurd to say that a good book will always a publisher 
willing to buy it and print it, An author must consider what will 
please the pe lishers, and the publishers have to consider the taste 
of the public, and the taste of the public is not invariably of the 
highest and purest kind. A writer may not be appreciated till he 
is dead, and that is awkward for the writer, and especially for his 
family, if he has one. It is quite possible to conceive various 
kinds of literary work of great importance, but of an unpopular 
kind, by which a man could certainly not support himself if he, 
had to depend solely on the public. There is no reason why a 
wealthy man should not order a book—a treatise, a history, a poem, 
or what not—just as he commissions a picture from a painter or a 
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bust from a sculptor. If the patron ted the man of letters 
bo attend him in society, to cut jokes for him, and flatter him, and 
dd to his importance by his puffery and servility, the connexion 
would of course be degrading and pernicious to both; but as long 
ps the transaction w’: a simple matter of business, it is difficult to 
gee why there shoul ve cnyling dishonourable in a writer selling 
his work to a patron any more than toa printer. At any rate it is 
the class of men who devote themselves to the least profitable 
branches of literature who have the strongest claim on Literary 
Funds and Guilds of Literature. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ut 


in two previous dealt with painters who 
belong to Southern Europe—that is, to the cognate peninsulas 
of Italy and of Spain—we now turn to certain art groups or schools 
which by race and by character of work pertain to Northern or to 
Western Eu ndeed Holbein, who by the remarkable por- 
traits here exhibited first demands our notice, approaches so near 
to our shores and comes home so closely to our sympathies as to 
be almost English. “The Two Ambassadors” (114), one of the 
noblest portrait pictures extant, was painted in England, and the 
sitters are English. Sir Thomas Wyatt, poet and diplomatist, in 
sumptuous apparel, looks from one side of the picture direct to 
the spectator; on the other stands in more sober garb some 
learned professor. The black cap of a doctor, and also the sun-dials, 
the celestial and terrestrial globes, and mathematical instruments 
ranged by the doctor's side, indicate his calling, just as the musical 
instruments may be taken to symbolize the Muses to whom Wyatt 
was devoted. The ambiguous creature in the foreground, which 
has confounded the critics, is apparently the bone of a large fish ; 
aset of teeth can be made out. The hands are scarcely in the best 
style of the master; though finely drawn, and full of character, they 
are hard, and though unusually well coloured, they are wooden. The 
accessories strike the eye as wondrously realistic; yet the details 
show no touch of the brush—a method of handling which marks 
the old German school generally. It can scarcely be supposed 
that Holbein could find time to get through all this incredible 
amount of drudgery himself ; and accordingly the picture shows the 
inequalities which are commonly incident to the division of 
labour. The panel has blackened and fallen into bad condition; 
the ten planks out of which this unusually large surface is con- 
structed can be distinctly counted by the open cracks between 
them. This is the most important work by Holbein in.England ; 
the still more important composition known as“ The Family of Sir 
Thomas More ” being now pronounced a copy, the original of which 
has been lost. Also from Longford Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Radnor, come two historic heads, the it of Erasmus (178), 
and of his friend M®gidius (175), a celebrated traveller of 
Antwerp. A doubt has been raised by Mr. Wornum whether 
these two portraits are by Holbein or Quintin Matsys, and 
as an indubitable picture by the latter artist, “ The Misers ” 
(188), hangs close by, no better opportunity is likely to 
occur of settling the controversy by direct appeal to inter- 
nal evidence. On comparing these several works, it strikes us 
that the handling of the “ Blacksmith of Antwerp ” is heavier, 
broader, ruder, than the touch of Holbein. In contrast the heads 
of Erasmus «nd of his friend yidius, though not quite identical 
in style— for Holbein often differed from himself—are subtle in out- 
line, delicate in modelling, refined, though keen, in intellectual 
outlook ; indeed so perfect are they that they might serve as 
sample works of the painter at his best. Accordingly Dr. Waagen 
says that the portrait of Erasmus “is alone worth a pilgrimage to 
Longford Castle.” In the year 1754 the picture was bought as 
genuine; the price given being one hundred and five guineas, 
while the companion portrait obtained ninety-one guineas. The 
smallness of these sums can have no bearing on the question of 
authorship, that point having been only recently mooted by Mr. 
Wornum, who may boast of having conferred on Holbein the 
singular service of robbing him of signal works which most authori- 
ties ascribe to him. Turning to the historic evidence, we incline 
to think that it tends, like the internal traits, to substantiate 
the claim not of the painter of Antwerp, but of the painter 
of Basle. The doubt could never have arisen had there not 
been two portraits of Erasmus to be found or accounted for. 
It is certain that the one was painted by Quintin Matsys, 
and sent to Sir Thomas More; it is equally certain that the other 
was painted by Holbein, who became himself the bearer of 
the gift to the same Chancellor. Sir Thomas More was thus 
the ssor of two portraits of his fiiend, and the 

estion is which of the two now hangs in the Royal Academy. 

erman Grimm, the well-known German critic, strenuously 


rebuts the assumption that Quintin Matsys is the author. He | 


attempts to show that Mr. Wornum is wholly wrong in dates and 
in the reading of the inscription. In fact, the Erasmus portrait 
bears the signature “‘ Johannes Holbein, 1523,” which must suffice 
to decide the issue save on the supposition of torgery. Herr Grimm, 
however, is able to substantiate this signature by proof that in the 
1 523 the portrait of Erasmus was actually painted in Basle 
Holbein. Moreover the letter of thanks written by Sir Thomas 
ore six years previously, on receipt of the Quintin Matsys picture, 
ressly states that Erasmus is depicted in the act of writing, 
which should at once settle the dispute, inasmuch as the picture 
from Longford Castle in no way answers to this description. The 


| boration few equals at home or ab 
j 


companion portrait of gidius, on a twin panel, has been long 
accounted a genuine work by Holbein, though the evidence, we 
admit, is not quite conclusive. The picture of Erasmus, all ques- 
tions of authorship apart, is, we do not hesitate to say, the best. 
of the many portraits with which we are acquainted at home and 
abroad. No face is better known; the scholarly head, the shrewd. 
and searching eye, the sharply chiselled nose and chin, the firmly 
set mouth, and the quiet mien of this bookish reformer are 
familiar as household words wherever the Reformation has taken 
root. 

“ The Misers,” or “ The Money Changers,” is a motive on which 
Quintin Matsys played several variations. The idea of the picture. 
now exhibited by Lord Lyttelton is repeated. in identical or 
analogous compositions at Windsor Castle, in the Munich Gallery, 
and in the Louvre. The Windsor Castle picture has cast ite 
confréres rather unfairly into the shade, and yet of this work as 
well as of its replicas Dr. Waagen writes as follows:—“I am 
not disposed to consider this example, or others I know of the 
same composition, as the originals, but rather as repetitions, and 
chiefly by Quintin’s son Jan.” Perhaps it might be going a little 
too far to assert that the work in Burlington Hoste is the original, 
a we have heard the opinion expressed that the composition at 

Windsor is its inferior. Certainly in quality and mastery, in 
character and realism, the Lyttelton picture is of the painter’s. 
very best. No subject is more familiar to the public eye, and 
assuredly when once seen it can never be forgotten. The picture 
has the advantage of possessing a telling story which those who. 
run can read ; the title is borne out to the letter by the canny 
couple of usurers who greedily count over their heaps of gold and 
silver coin. The scene is true to the very life, and the literal. 
and illusive mode of setting down the minutest circumstance 
adds to the reality. Asa study of character there is nothing more- 
graphic in the whole realm of art; Hogarth has never delineated 
nor Dickens described incidents more true to actual life. In the 
wrinkles of the faces may be read not only shrewdness but. 
chicanery, not so much the caution and the calculation of the 
honest trader as the stealth and stratagem of the usurer. And 
yet the characters are not overdrawn as in the case of a 
favourite and oft-repeated subject, “ The Dishonest Gamester” of : 
Caravaggio. Quintin Matsys lies on the frontier line which 
divides sacred and secular art ; his grandest work is the “ Descent 
from the Cross” in the Antwerp Museum, and no less great in its. 
way is this “ Misers.” The first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, to which this work probably belongs, is an early date for 
a profune subjeet. The period of Madonnas and Holy Families. 
had not passed away. Teniers and his crew did not come till a 
cent later. ext to the “ Misers ” happens to hang 
“The Ale-house Door” (187), by De Hooge, a work which, 
though little short of perfect in technique, serves to point to the 
absolute secularization of art in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. As some compensation for poverty or baseness 
of idea the Dutch school offers realism, naturalism, and individual- 
ism, as in a little gem by Gerard Dow, “A Geographer at his 
Studies” (76). 

Albert Diirer and Jan Van Eyck suffer cruel injury by the panels. 
which are made to pass under their several names. “The Holy 
Women at the Sepulchre” (171) can at most be but of the school 
of Van Eyck; the handling is alone sufficient to shew the rude: 
mechanic; that such a botch can muster for a masterwork. 
says little for the authorities that rule in Burlington House. We 
have already denounced as spurious “ A Triptych ” (160), falsely 
ascribed to Albert Diirer; and scarcely more authentic is “‘ The 
Procession to Calvary” (173). A similar, if not an identical, 
composition in Dresden is entered in the catalogue of the Gallery 
as “ Die Kreuztragung Christi. Grau in Grau gemalt.” But the 
Royal Academy apparently thinks to silence all suspicion by 
printing the words “ Painted 1527—with inscription, and the: 
artist’s monogram.” As if a copyist would not copy inscription. 
and monogram as a matter of course, with special care. We 
appeal to any artist or any man of well-trained eye to say 
whether Diirer could possibly have been guilty of these bungling 
touches. “ A Portrait Unknown” (189) seems to be ascri 
to Diirer on sounder data. We admit that a more repulsive 
head was never put on canvas, but that is rather the fault of the 
sitter than of the painter. Yet we have not been able to identify 
the work. Neither would it be easy to prove by documentary 
evidence that the portraits of “ Luther and Melanchthon” (170), 
or of “The Electors of Saxony” (184), come directly from Lucas 
Cranach. These portraits are no doubt to be classed among the very 
numerous repetitions found in Nuremberg, Munich, &c. &c. In the 
Manchester Art Treasures there was a picture contributed by the 
Earl of Craven of “ The Elector of Saxony and the Reformers.” 
it is known that a multitude of portraits such as the four now 
exhibited were manufactured by mechanical journeymen, and that 
Cranach injured his good name by allowing his monogram to be 
affixed. More than doubtful is “ The Descent from the 
| Cross” (159), here put down, like many other pictures, at a mere: 

venture. Van der Goes, as a scholar of Jan Van Eyck, could not 
| have been guilty of this handicraft. From what we have said it 
| will be inferred that what Dr. Waagen terms “the Teutonic 
| style” is badly shown at Burlington House. 

Yet Rembrandt is strong; indeed “The Lady opening the 

Casement ” (81), lent by the Queen, has for quality and fine ela- 

road. The nearest approact 
to it we can recall is the portrait of the painter’s first wife Saskia 


‘ 
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Gn the Cassel Gallery. In works of this character, which 
would appear to belong to the artist’s middle manner, it is 
instructive to study the consummate execution. Rembrandt’s | 
first style was comparatively thin, dry, and hard; his latest 
products, in contrast, are over-laden with pigments, and the 
surface and texture become somewhat botchy and rotten. The 
figure now exhibited just strikes the happy mean. The colours 
are glowing, liquid, and translucent; the face is painted ag 
the flesh tones are enhanced by warm andtransparentglazings. The 
colour is so pitched that white would stand out as a crudity; con- 
sequently the white of the linen underdress is made almost golden, 
-after the common practice of the Venetians. Lastly, we may 
note the dodgy way of painting details, such as a fan, a brooch, 
and earrings. The pigments are here loaded in positive relief; 
and this solidity is set in opposition to transparent tones and 
glittering high lights. But the imitation is above servility; the 
execution even of the smallest circumstance is broad and 
eneralized. In its way there is scarcely a finer piece of painting 
an the world. Young artists will do well to analyse the different 
manipulations now to be seen in Burlington House. They might 
‘pass with advantage from this largely treated head by Rembrandt 
‘to the miniature “Geographer” (76), by Dow; then to the 
naturalistic “ Woman making an Omelette ” (92), by Velasquez ; 
‘thence to the severe “ Ambassadors” (114), by Holbein; after- 
wards to the stately “Cornaro Family ” (146), by Titian; and, 


might end with the highly wrought “ Agony in the ¢ 


lastly, the 

pee. ” (176), by Raffaelle. Thus within the short range of 
three rooms is found an answer to the question, how representa- 
tive masters and te, berg me set down their facts and gave 
expression to their thoughts ; how they arranged their palettes and 
handled their brushes ; ent execution was with them never an 
accident, but always the outward sign of an underlying law; how 
-each touch was, in a manner, part of the artist himself. Hand- 
writing, deportment, voice, are not more certain indices of cha- 
racter than the touch of one of these old masters on panel or 
canvas; though dead, they yet speak. We have dwelt on these 
somewhat obvious ideas because one chief use of a collective 
-exhibition of miscellaneous master-works is to enable the student 
‘to take a comparative view of the wide field of art, to make a 
‘demonstration, as it were, in the comparative anatomy of art 
<developments, and to determine the landmarks which divide 
historic schools. The present exhibition by its diversity and its 
-even balance seems eminently well fitted to attain these ends. 

The Italianized French school is represented by its chief 
amasters, Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain. “The Worship 
of the Golden Calf” (105), and “The Passage of the Red Sea” 
(15 5), both from the Earl of Radnor’s collection, are said by Dr. 

aagen to have few equals anywhere, even in the Louvre. 
‘These ao and somewhat lawless compositions may recall 
the singular terms used by the Italian poet Marino in introducing 
Poussin to Cardinal Barberini—“ Vederete un giovane che a la furia 
del diavolo.” The pictures, as usual, suffer from the aggravation 
-of the reds in a darkly primed canvas. Thejudgment of Reynolds 
on Poussin may be justly applied to these most characteristic 
-works ; there is “ great bustle and tumult,” “there is no principal 
figure, no principal light, no groups; everything is dispersed, and 
in such a state of confusion that the eye finds no repose any- 
where.” And yet these compositions prove the learned Poussin, who 
‘deliberately formed his style on the antique, to be studious in 
‘drawing and in character, and highly dramatic in action. 
We hope in a future year to see the painter's master-work, 
“The Plague of Athens.” Also from Lord.Radnor’s gallery 
<ome two exquisite examples of Claude, the Rise and Decline 
of the Roman Empire C4qet 7), which have been respectively 
engraved by Mason an oollet. The same title is given to 
two landscapes in the Grosvenor Gallery. The pictures before 
us are as enchanted visions; in the one the sun rises on the Bay 
of Naples; in the other the evening closes over Roman ruins, 
including the Arch of Titusand the Colosseum. These allegorical 
<ompositions may have set Turner’s imagination to work in the 
direction of “ Modern Italy” and “ Ancient Italy.” With the 
ideal treatment of Claude may be contrasted the literal transcripts 
of Vandevelde, the greatest marine painter of the Dutch school. 
4 Vessels in a Calm’ (79) is a fine study of greys in the sails, 
the sky, and the sea. We must not forget another masterly work 
which asserts its rare merit, though the panel is rent from side to 
side ; “Dort; River Scene, with Shipping and Boats” (206), is 
by Jan Dubbels, an artist who is sometimes mistaken for Vande- 
velde and Backhuysen. It is said that there are but two examples 
of Dubbels in England—one in the collection of the Duke of 
Bedford, the other the luminous liquid and literal coast scene here 
<ontribut:d by the Duke of Northumberland. 

Vandyck is represented by no fewer than eighteen portraits ; he 
is only caeniteh ey Reynolds, who reaches a total of twenty-three 
works. The courtly manner of Vandyck is almost too familiar to 
need comment. One portrait, however, that of “The First 
Countess of Southampton ” (111), lent by the Dowager Countess 
Cowper, calls for special mention as a supreme but meretricious 
effort. The lady is placed in mid air, borne up among clouds, and 
above her head descends a shower of golden glory; a globe is 
under her arm, and a skull lies at her feet. The drapery, though 
rather flaunting, is magnificent in the cast of its fulds and in the 
lustre of its colour. Vandyck has here put forth all his power. 


REVIEWS. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY OF GERMANY.* 


OE may doubt whether any natural Frenchman is likely to 
be just now in a fit state of mind to write a history of 
Germany. And if a natural Frenchman is not likely to be 
in a fit frame of mind, an artificial Frenchman is still less likely to 
be so. If M. Zeller is not a German, we shall begin to doubt 
whether Mr. Smith is an Englishman. The name might have 
stood and looked quite in its place in the title-page of a History of 
Germany as truly German as anything written by Luden or 
Waitz. But M. Zeller is described in his own title-page as 
“Professeur d’histoire l’école normale supérieure et école 
peiyteshaigns, ancien tuteur de Strasbourg.” Here then is the 

ey; it is the old story of the “ Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores.” 
M. Zeller, just because he is a French-minded German, is fiercer 
against his brotherGermans than if he were a real Frenchman. Now 
of course we do not deny for a moment that an Alsatian who feels as 
a Frenchman has a fair case. He may argue somewhat in this 
way :—‘‘ I am German by descent, German by language; but the 

litical associations of several generations have made me French 
in feeling ; I look on Frenchmen as my countrymen ; I look on 
German conquerors as I should’on any other conquerors.” All this 
is natural enough; from a certain point of view it is reasonable 
enough; and we can even go on to allow that it is only human nature 
that people in such a case, if they dislike an annexation at all, 
should more bitterly dislike it than those who stand towards the 
conquerors in the common relation of foreign enemies. But it is 
rather ridiculous when people in such a case try to blink the fact 
of their own German origin, and to represent all Germans from 
the beginning of things as being, simply as Germans, not only 
enemies, but monsters. Here is M. Zeller, a man evidently of 
German descent, whose forefathers, two hundred years ago, per ” 
eighty years ago, could have been French only against their wil 
A man who has aright to share in all German history up to some 
point of the seventeenth or eighteenth century feels aggrieved 
with the course which the last events have taken between Ger- 
many and France, and he therefore sits down to appease himself 
by writing a gigantic libel against Germans in general, from Ario- 
vistus to Bismarck. And what makes it worse is that M. Zeller 
is not a mere illiterate babbler‘in some Parisian newspaper, but a 
scholar who has read his books; who, when his passions do not lead 
him astray, understands his books; and who can write very much 
to the purpose whenever his subject does not afford some irre- 
sistible temptation to abuse of Germans and Germany. To say 
that M. Zeller writes his German History from a wholly false 
point of view would be to use language far too mild for 
the fact. He writes of the earliest times of German his- 
tory with all the fanatical partisanship of a man whom the 
last German victories have caused to be no longer “recteur,” 
but “ancien recteur de Strasbourg.” To him the Germans of Cesar 
and Tacitus are barbarians delighting in blood and carrying havoc 
before them ; and the Germans of all the ages since have been 

retty much the same—men whose sole business has been to invade 
ak and Gaulish lands, and, as far as in them lay, to root up 
their civilization. A man who writes from this point of view, 
and who stops almost in every page to revile the barbarism of 
Germans, old and new, is not likely to write early German history 
in a fair or trustworthy fashion. 

But when we say that M. Zeller's way of writing is untrust- 
worthy, we mean that it is his way of looking at things which 
makes his whole story unfair. We do not find that his actual 
narrative of facts is in the strict sense inaccurate, though it is 
so coloured by passion as to be something worse than inaccurate. 
M. Zeller, in short, is not a shallow blunderer, but a scholar 
blinded by political fury. The volume which he now gives us 
goes from the beginning of things down to Charles the Great, 
and his treatment of the last part of his period is perhaps 
the most curious thing in the book. M. Zeller rises high above 
all the mistakes and confusions of mere ignorance or of mere 
French vanity. He knows perfectly well that Charles —Karl 
as he constantly calls him—did not speak French, and did not 
reign at Paris. He knows perfectl well that the dominion of 
the Franks was not the dominion of modern Frenchmen. Nor 
does he at all go in for that other line of treating the subject 
which has been common among a certain class of French writers. 
We mean the doctrine according to which the Celtic people of 
Gaul were, down at least to the great Revolution, held in bondage 
by a Frankish—that is, a German—nobility. There is no trace 
of either of these two kinds of talk in M. Zeller’s book. His 
view seems rather to be that, as much may be made of a Scotch- 
man if he be taught young, so much may be made of a German 
if he comes to live in Gaul. Two sets of German savages, the 
first Merwings and the later Austrasian Karlings, with their 
several followings, pressed within the bounds of Roman or 
Gaulish civilization. They came only to destroy, but Roman and 
Gaulish civilization was too much for them, and it changed the 
original destroyer into a useful weapon against the still uncon- 
verted German of the East. Now it is manifest that in all this 
there is a certain element of truth ; the political, social, and reli- 
gious state of modern Europe is the result of the coming to- 
gether of Roman and Teutonic elements, and of that coming 


* Histoire d’ Allemagne. Origines de [ AHema, et de ' Empire 
manique. Par Jules Zeller. Paris: Didier et Cie. 
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together the Frankish Augustus is the highest symbol. It is to 
be noticed that in this part of his work M. Zeller gets far more 
quiet, far less abusive, than he is in the earlier parts. He of 
course writes everything from his own way of looking at it; he 
catches at everything which can connect Pippin and Charles with 
the Western rather than the Eastern part of their dominions; but 
the perversion is a perversion of colouring, not of mere narrative. 
He even avoids the fashion into which hasty and ignorant 
writers so commonly fall of talking about France and Frenchmen 
before the time. In the days of Charles himself it is still La 
France future. The Frank is in his eyes a German made useful 
for Gaulish purposes, a view not so much false as one-sided. M. 
Zeller, even when carried away by the most frantic bursts of 
modern political passion, still knows his history too well wholly 
to forget the obvious facts of the case. 

The great sin of the Germans in all ages has, according to M. 
Zeller, been -that they have been barbarians, savages, ana” | 
of that kind. They were so in the time of Ariovistus, and, in } 
Zeller’s eyes, they do not seem to be much better in the time of 
Bismarck. In both ages they are contrasted with the higher 
civilization of Gaul, which, in both ages alike, it was their chief 
object to overthrow. Now, if the Germans are barbarians or 
savages in the time of Bismarck, they are very much to be 
blamed; but we cannot see that it is at all to their shame if they 
were barbarians or savages in the time of Ariovistus. Of course a 
oe deal turns on what we mean by barbarians or savages. Mr. 

ylor uses each word as a technical term with a fixed meaning; 
he would on no account call a barbarian a savage, or call a savage 
a barbarian. More commonly the words are used in a vague 
way to express something disagreeable, something that we think 
not so good as we are ourselves, all the more if the savages or 
barbarians anyhow happen to conquer us. This last is of course 
M. Zeller’s way of using the word, a way on which it is 
hardly worth while to say more than that it is a game at 
which two can play, and that no two words in any two 
languages more closely translate one another than BdapBapo¢ and 
Wailsch. We have heard something of this sort before, when M. 
Guizot long ago made his famous comparison between the ancient 
Germans and the Red Indians—a comparison which M. Zeller 

uotes with great glee. The fallacy was plain at first sight; 
the comparison was utterly unfair even upon the mere facts, aud 
historically it was utterly worthless. Supposing the Germans at a 
given time, and the Red Indians at a given time, were actually on 
a level, still the accidental likeness would be good for nothing, in- 
asmuch as the Germans have—we must venture so to think with 
all deference to M. Zeller—shown some power of rising above that 
level, while that level would seem wobe the highest which the 
Red Indians were capable of reaching, even if they had not 
actually gone down from a lower level. The most patriotic 
German may fully admit that a German of the days of Ariovistus 
was, in all points of material civilization, very far behind a con- 
temporary ltoman, very far behind a Romanized Gaul, somewhat 
behind even a Gaul who was not Romanized. But this does not 
prove any incurable barbarism on the part of the German; it is 
simply the natural result of the causes, whatever they were, which 
gave the Roman and peo veo the start of the German in a 
hical position, and in their consequent appearance on the 
field of What the German the Gaul had been 
some centuries before; it may even be that at some time before 
yecorded history the forefathers of the Roman were not much 
better. Italian, Gaul, German, were after all only successive 
swarms from one common hive, some of which were by favourable 
circumstances enabled to get the start of the others. The whole 
thing is a question of time. The Romans of the age of Camillus 
looked on the Gauls very much as the Gauls of the age of Cesar 
looked on the Germans. The Gaul in one case and the German 
in the other was a terrible barbarian of whom his more civilized 
neighbour stood in not a little dread. The German, accord- 
ing to M. Zeller, is an unquiet being who cannot be kept 
in his own country, but is always going about to conquer or 
to ravage the country of somebody else. We do not deny 
that there is truth in this; only, so far as it is true of the 
Germans, it seems to us to be equally true of the rest of mankind. 
It would be hard indeed to find any nation which, if it has had 
the chance, has not done something in the way of invading and 
dispossessing otber nations. As Englishmen settled in Britain, we 
feel that we have quite as much to answer for on this score as any 
Roman, Gaul, or German ever had. We can only comfort our 
consciences by thinking that it was a long time ago, and hoping 
that on the whole it has been for the best. But we have re- 
marked that M. Zeller always speaks very respectfully of that 
aa of the Teutonic race which did its conquering and ravagin 
yond sea. He hints, to be sure, that we got tamed and civiliz 
by intercourse with the Celts of our own island. We are obliged 
to M. Zeller for not calling us names; only we think that there is 
no need for name-calling in the whole business. The Germans 
simply did what the Gauls had done some ages before them; if 
there was a Vélkerwanderung of the Germans, there had been an 
earlier Vilkerwanderung of the Gauls. It might perhaps be con- 
venient to agree all round to say as little as possible about any 
troublesome Iberians or other non-Aryan people whom any of us 
found it for the general good of mankind to put out of the way. 
‘But anyhow we have the manifest fact that, in the fourth and 
third centuries before Christ, Gauls were going about in such 
-respectable parts of the world as Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor 
very much in the same way in which the Germans were going 


about in the same countries in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies after Christ. And we find further that the people of 
these countries at the earlier time thought of the Gauls very much 
as their successors at the later time thought, and as M. Zeller 
still thinks, of the Germans. The truth is, that all national in- 
vectives of this kind going up to very early times are altogether 
idle. We have all been barbarians—we say barbarians advisedly, 
for we should be inclined to cavil at any Aryan people being called 
savages—and there is no use in throwing stones at one another 
because any of us, when we were barbarians, acted like barbarians. 
The real question is, how any of us have behaved in times when 
we ought to have known better. It is no sort of blame to the 
Gaul now if one Brennus sacked Rome in the fourth, and another 
Brennus wanted to sack Delphi in the third, century before our 
era. The question is about the burning of Speier and Worms in 
the seventeenth century after Christ, about the occupation of Rome- 
and Liibeck and Saarbriicken in the nineteenth. 

It should further be borne in mind that, getting the start, 
whether among nations or in anything else, sometimes cuts both 
ways. It is not wonderful that those who come to the front first 
should in their turn give way to others. It is simply a fact that. 
the Southern races, which were once the very Ronis in the 
world, have given way to others who have pressed upon them. 
Greece is very littlé positively ; Italy is very little compared to what 
she once was. Now how about the Celts? The pure and proper 
Celts, both in the British Islands and on the mainland, have 
sunk into insignificance. The respectable part of them survive in 
the harmless character of antiquarian curiosities. Another branch 
of the race lives on as a standing political ditliculty to its neigh- 
bours. But, on the other hand, we freely grant to M. Zeller 
that one of the foremost nations of Europe—for after all her 
present misfortunes, it is most a that France should cease 
to be one of the foremost nations of EKurope—is mainly Celtic in 
blood and mainly Celtic in character. To what then does it 
owe a greatness which has lasted so long, and which is likely to 
last longer? Clearly, because it has been strengthened by what 
it has borrowed from two successive sets of conquerors. France 
is mainly Celtic in blood and mainly Celtic in character. But her 
speech and literature are Latin, and we must add that her political 
being is Teutonic. France is Celtic as a nation; she is Teutonic 
asa kingdom. Unpleasant as the doctrine may be to M. Zeller, 
history can look on the kingdom of France only as a fragment 
which in the course of the ninth and tenth centuries parted off 
from the great German realm. No doubt the reason why it parted 
off, and why it was able to live on with a fresh and vigorous being, 
was that it represented the distinct Celtic nationality. Still, as. 
a fact, it did so break off, and the fact that the political being of 
France was Teutonic has been as important in French history as. 
the fact that its literary being was Koman. As the German poet 
sings :— 

e Et simul a nostro secessit Gallia regno, 

Nos priscum regni morem servamus, at illa 
Jure suo gaudet nostr jam nescia legis. 
Some remarks on M. Zeller’s treatment of particular points of 
detail we must keep for another time. When he writes asa scholar, 
and not as a frantic partisan, he fully deserves such extended 
notice, 
(To be continued.) 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES.* 


S* FRANCIS DE SALES is an intelligible Saint in contrast 
with many who—we have the best authority for saying it—are 
not intelligible. “Men like St. Alphonso Liguori,” says Rome’s 
most distinguished convert, “are on a level very different from 
our own, and we cannot understand them.” We may assume the: 
reader to be humble enough not to put himself on a level with 
St. Francis de Sales, yet, in the ordinary sense of the word, he 
understands him. There is nothing startling, nothing hyperbolical, 
either in the things St. Francis says or in his mode of saying them. 
He has no sympathy with extremes. He uses his own judgment, 
and appeals to that of his reader, who, contrasting him with other 
writers on similar topics, comes to regard him almost as an 
apostle of common sense; so much so as to be inclined to wonder 
at his title. We cannot indeed study the book before us and 
compare it with modern popular Roman Catholic theology without 
suspecting that, if the question of the canonization of the Bisho 

of Geneva had been postponed to this day, he would have remain 

plain Francis to the end of time. Not that he was not a most. 
faithful, undoubting son of the Church into which he was born ;. 
his was not the questioning temperament. It is the part of 
ordinary common sense to make the best of things as it finds them. 
Linked with high moral qualities, this temper constitutes the wise 
man, who, accepting the outward framework of things, can regu- 
late his own course, and direct others into safe paths, whatever ten- 
dencies or temptations external circumstances present. St. Francis 
neither was a great genius nor thought himself one, but he was 
endowed with a natural independence of character which he saw 
no reason to quench; he respected his own judgment, and saw 
things by its light. And it is this which makes his books— 
or books of which he is the subject—such easy reading. Our 
teacher and counsellor is no grave abstraction, judging our case by 
rule and line, subjecting all to the same measure; but a real man 


* The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, London: Rivington. 1872. 
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with the flavour of originality evident in his whole view of ae. 
e 


There is in him a clear enjoyment of the exercise of thought; 
‘trusts himself, talks and writes as it were in good spirits; at 


times gently satirical, often playful, always unconstrained, and, to 
sum up, never bombastic, tedious, or prosy. In such points we 
may note a marked difference in the records of male and of female 
Saints. A strict devotional life does not quench wit in men as it 
does in women. The Saint repudiates less of his natural tem- 
perament than does his sister in sanctity; hence the memoirs 
of pious women are more ponderous, unrelieved reading than 
those of pious men. A weight of responsibility, of concern for 
others, and for her own soul’s well-being, presses all intellectual 


play out of the woman consciously endowed with a mission. 


he nun’s liveliness is uniformly depicted as a return to mere 
childishness. An unrelieved gravity is the common characteristic 
All denomina- 
tions have their saintly wit, or even wag; but, as far as we know, 
there are no feminine representatives of the class, St. Irancis 
de Sales, as shown to us by the Bishop of Belley, was clearly 
as bright and lively a companion as many a sinner of witty 
reputation. He was a student of human nature on the highest 
grounds, but he used his knowledge for amusement as well as 
edification. Naturally we learn this from one of his male 
friends rather than from his female adorers. This friend is 


Jean-Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley, author, we are told, of two 


hundred books—one only, however, still known to fame, the Spirit 
of St. Francis de Sales, which has fairly earned him the title of 
the ecclesiastical Boswell. The same gifts of tenacious memory, and 


-enthusiastic admiration for pre-eminent endowments, moral and 


intellectual, qualified one as chronicler of the sage and the other of 
the Saint. And as no one can subjugate himself to the worship 
of a fellow-mortal without some damage to dignity and character, 
so the good Bishop of Belley is not without a touch of Boswellian 
weakness, or what in cne instance may go by a worse name, ex- 
cept that the test he applied argues in him rather an absolute 
faith than an outrageously impertinent curiosity. It is while 
dwelling on the Saint’s dislike of singularity in religious houses, 


calling it a “very pest,” and on his advice to all good people to 


conform as far as possible to the manner of life usual among their 
equals, without any affectation, that he makes the following 


- confession :— 


Certainly the Bishop practised what he preached, for during the fourteen 
years I was under his guidance, and studying all he did—his actions, even 
his slightest gestures and words—I never could detect the least appearance 
of affectation. I will confess one trick I played him. Every year he used 
to come and stay with me for a week, and [ used then to watch him through 
holes bored in the panels on purpose, so as to see what he did when alone in 
his own room, whether in study, prayer, or meditation, writing, sitting still, 
or moving about, going to bed or getting up, and, in short, under all those 
circumstances when men are wont to feel most completely free from restraint. 
But I never saw him change his de r in the slightest degree; what he 
was among other men he was when alone, and the composure and evenness 
of his mind wees yitloctod in his bedily movements. He was just as digni- 
tied when by himself as in the largest assembly, and when engaged in prayer 
you would have supposed that he was in the presence of all the saints and 
angels : he was always motionless as a pillar, and his countenance most full 
of reverence. I used to watch whether, when alone, he crossed his legs and 
leant upon his elbows, or the like; but no, he never varied in the gentle 
gravity of his exterual aspect, which inspired every one who saw him with 
love and reverence. 


Unjustifiable as was the experiment, we may yet read the re- 


-sult with profit, and with the image of a noble character left 


more distinctly marked on our memory. It is in his relations 
with this ardent disciple, whose weaknesses were as trans- 


parent to him as he himself has made them to his readers, 


that the Saint’s gaiety of character comes out. He snubs 
his devotee much as Johnson did Boswell, and with as little 
reserve. It came to his ears that the Bishop had taken to 
imitating his style of preaching, his action and pronunciation, and 
was exchanging a rapid delivery for a slow, sonorous one. 


~“ Apropos of sermons,” he begins, “ the Jast news is that you have 


taken a fancy to imitate the Bishop of Geneva.” ‘Well, and 
after all he is not a bad example,” is the reply. “Oh, if you come 
to that,” Francis answered, “ we will grant he is not amiss; but 
the worst of the matter is, that I am told you imitate him so 
badly that no one can tell what you are at, and that while you 
spoil the Bishop of Belley, you in no way succeed in copying the 
‘Bishop of Geneva.” Going on, however, to regret his own 
‘slowness and dilliculty in finding words—* I am always trying to 
drive myself on, but the more I try the slower I go. I toil and 
I sweat, aud make no way.” We may perhaps fairly attribute to 
this sense of effort some share of his objection to a sermons. 
One of his rules for preaching is brevity—“ Believe me, I speak 
from long experience, the more zee say the less people remember ; 
and the less you say the more they will profit. When a discourse 
as too long, the end makes one forget the middle, and the middle 
_puts out the beginning. Depend upon it, there is no more detest- 
able quality a preacher can possess than tediousness,” 

_St. Francis’s sympathies, we are led to conclude, were with the 
secular rather than the technically called religious life. It was 
not his original intention in founding the Visitation to found a 
religious Order with vows; but the tendencies and spirit of his 
‘Church overcame his first aio As he himself said, “I ama 
.pretty sort of man to be a founder and start a new Order; in fact, 

have done what I wanted to undo, and undone what I meant 
to accomplish. All I intended was to establish a single house at 
Annecy tor women, widowed or others, without enclosure or 
vows, whose work should be visiting the poor, destitute, &c. ; 


and now we have a regular enclosed Order following the rule of 
St. Augustine, a thing altogether incompatible with my first scheme, 
according to which the Sisters lived for some years.” When 
he was chosen to reform religious houses, he would not begin by 
adding new rigours to the rule, and he laid little stress on austerities 
and bodily mortifications (though he secretly used them himself), 
enjoining no fasts or similar acts of self-denial save those ap- 
pointed by the Church, any more than dispensing with linen :— 

Francis was consulted once as to the propriety of going barefoot, as was 

proposed in a certain religious house. “ For goodness sake,” he exclaimed, 
“let them keep their shoes, It is their heads you must try to reform, not 
their feet.” 
His respect for others never went to the length of checking the 
expression of his own opinion; his reverence was never blind. 
His was a critical mind ; he subjected everything to its judgment, 
and was jealous of conventional views. When bodily austerity 
was a popular test of holiness, he could liken the severe General of 
the Carthusians to a bad doctor filling the churchyards. In reading 
inscriptions in the cells of that Order, he had a qualification and a 
new reading ever ready. Thus, one having written “ This shall be 
my rest for ever; here will I dwell, for I have a delight therein,” his 
prompt comment was, “ One must choose God as one’s dwelling- 
place rather than a cell, if one would dwell therein for ever.” 
“Tt is an unquestionable fact,” he says, “ that one ounce of humi- 
liation and correction from another hand is more profitable than 
a hundredweight which is self-imposed ”; and, dividing huraility of 
the will into several degrees—loving it, wishing for it, and practising 
it, either by seeking occasions for humiliation or accepting them 
willingly when they arise—he prized chiefly this last; because 
there is more “abjection” in bearing what is unsought than in 
any we choose for ourselves, that which is self-chosen being 
always liable to the assaults of self-love. 

It is forbidden by his Church to give the Bible to the laity as a 
manual; but bis references to it are constant, and his illustrations 
much drawn from the Old Testament, which is fortunate, for his 
similes taken from nature are more curiously independent of fact 
or of the test of experiment than one often meets with. He strongly 
enforces the primary claim of the literal meaning of Scripture 
over all other modes of interpretation, allowing the mystical and 
moral to follow if not overstrained. Te is, like all good men, 
emphatic on the awful reverence due to God’s Word, and, like many 
good men, also permits himself a certain familiarity of application 
wkich might be open to criticism in hands guided by less judgment. 
Thus when “certain religious ” complained to him of the ignorance 
and dulness of the Superior set over them, he first rebuked them for 
insubordination, and then reminded them that Balaam was in- 
structed by his own ass—an illustration which would surely have 
missed its mark if it did not raise a smile. 

We are not sure that the ladies, secular and religious—with tle 
one exception of Madame de Chantal—who hung upon the counsels 
of St. Francis with so implicit a reverence, would have been 
altogether gratified by the tone held towards them in these 
intimate discourses. Celibates have naturally some relation to the 
tailless fox. The weaknesses and follies of the sex may well be 
a popular subject. ‘ What do you mean to do,” his friends asked, 
“with this congregation of women? Surely it would have been 
better to found an Order of men. The time you devote to teaching 
these women, who have to be told the same thing a hundred 
times over before they remember it, would be better spent in 
training ecclesiastics.” The Father's defence is, that he leaves 

ld and silver to be handled by the jewellers; he confines 

imself, like the potter, to clay. Again, when women of the 
great world gather round him, his friend wonders at them; 
“ for it seems, to me you never say much to them.” “Do 
you call it nothing,” he answers, “ to let them talk as much as 
they will to me? Most assuredly they care more for ears to 
listen than words to reply. They talk enough for us both, and 
probably they come to me because I am such a good listener ; 
nothing is so delightful to great talkers as a patient hearer.” 
When his servant consulted him on the question of marriage, the 
Saint advises caution, reminding him that “ marriage is an order 
in which profession goes before the novitiate; if there were a 
year’s probation we should see fewer professed.” 

He was a sayer of sayings; probably not all of them here re- 
corded were designed by him for perpetuity; but all leave the 
impression of a peculiarly single-minded honesty. Ie “ abhorred,”’ 
for example, the whole system of equivocation, which he 
called “an attempt to canonize falsehood.” In a similar spirit — 
was his favourite saying that reason does not deceive us, but 
reasoning often does. He held himself cut off from all action 
in politics as knowing nothing of the arts of lying and dis- 
simulation, “which are the mainsprings of diplomacy, and 
the most consummate points of worldly wisdom.” He bad no 
great respect for taciturnity as a virtue, though he granted that 
‘nothing is so like a wise man as a fool who holds his tongue.” He 
himself shone in society, was a teller of good stories, and evi- 
dently could not be in company without contributing his share to 
its entertainment. We are not sure that Jue Miller, who gathered 
flowers from every garden, has not perpetuated this of the Spanish 
pier, who, being heavily charged ata certain inn, in his anger 

eft the house for another inn exactly opposite, and noticing a 

crucifix between the two, vented his displeasure by exclaiming 

that as of old our Lord was placed between two thieves. ‘The 

innkeeper with whom he had not lodged naturally inquired why 

he was to share so hard a condemnation; whereupon the ready 

wit of the pilgrim answered, “ Hold your tongue, brother; you shail 
BS 
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be the good thief.” The rule of patience which served him in 
his graver hours of intercourse, and taught him never to betray 
weariness or annoyance at the most ill-timed interruption—“ While 
I am doing this I am not required to do anything else”—left him 
free to amuse or be amused in the hours of recreation. 

It has been our aim to bring the Saint's character before the 
reader in its lighter aspect. Though he said of himself that his 
life was so happy that “sometimes I tremble lest God should 
have given me my share of Paradise in this life, for, in truth, I 
scarce know what adversity means,” there is, we need not say, a 
reverse side of labour, self-denial, and bodily austerity. This 
peculiar happiness, we see, is due te the harmony of his whole 
nature; we detect no contradictery tendencies. As he says of 
devotion that it is a liquid which at once adapts itself to any 
shape, so, whatever might he.ve been his calling, and, we will add, 
whether born in the Anglican or Roman communion, such quali- 
ties and graces would have found an exactly fitting and appropriate 
field. 


DE CARNE’S LAOS.* 


HE political troubles of France have delayed the publication 

of the formal labours of the Commission set on foot upwards 

of six years ago for the exploration of the valley of the Mekong or 
Cambodia River, with the view of reporting upon the geography 
of the little known interior of the Indo-Chinese peninsula and 
upon the prospects of trade with the Empire of China and the 
Eastern seaboard. The preparation of the report has of late, we are 
glad to hear, been taken actively in hand, under the direction of 
the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, by the surviving mem- 
bers of the exploring party. If the hope of making the Mekong the 
great maritime route of Indo-China, and Saigon one of the first 
naval and commercial ports of the world, has had to be given up, 
the great end of the expedition having thus been proved a failure, 
enough has been done by way of discovery in the field of 
geography and the material sciences to reward in great measure 
the enterprise of the French Government and the hardihood and 
skill of the adventurers. A series of papers in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes has at intervals during the last four years 
made the public acquainted with much of the main outlines and 
general results of this novel enterprise. They were from the 
pen of M. Louis de Carné, a promising young attaché to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, who had been specially appointed as secretary 
to the expedition under the able Chief Commissioner, M. de Lagrée. 
These papers—often no more than a literal reproduction of a 
journal written under tle pressure of hardship and peril, at times 
on the bench of a canoe, or by night in a tent set up in the 
depth of the forest—were put together in such leisure as the writer 
could spare from the preparation, jointly with Lieutenant Garnier, 
hydrographer to the Commission, of the more formal report, which 
we trust ere long to have an opportunity of introducing to our 
readers. Cut off within the last two years, at the age of twenty- 


seven, by the effects of fever contracted amid the swamps of the | 
Mekong, intensified by sympathy with the disasters of his | 
country, the able and earnest writer was not spared for the super- | 


intendence and revision of the volume which now lies before us, 
prefaced by a short memoir from the pen of his father. Such 
faults as those of imperfect arrangement, want of condensation, 
and inaccuracy or weakness of translation, too often to be met 
with, are not therefore to be laid to his charge. 

What little bas been known in Europe of Laos—forming as 
it does a political or tribal rather than a geographical ex- 


pression, extending to that part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula | 


comprised within the river system of the Mekong from the 
border line of the kingdom of Cambodia to the Chinese 
territory, between the Annamite Empire on the East and the 
kingdom of Burmah and the. Tennasserim provinces on the 
West—dates from the visit of the Jesuit Marini, whose history 
of Laos was published in 1666. About the same time took place 
the embassy of the Dutch under Van Vusthorf, with a view to 
making trade arrangements with the King of Laos, penetrating as 
far as the capital of the kingdom, called by them “ Winkyan,” but, 
under the veil of dubious spelling so common in rendering 
Oriental names, known to geographers in general as “ Lang-Chang.” 
Langione was the form given to the name by Marini, who inter- 
rets it to mean “the townof the thousand elephants.” Vien-Chang 
1s held by the French Commission to come nearest to the native 
pronunciation. Captain (now Major-General) W. C. MacLeod, 
who, of our own explorers, has had most to tell us of both 

rovince and people, has mixed up this place (“ Lantchiang” 
in his Journal of January 1837) with Muang-Luang-Prabang, 
the capital, as the French Commission found, of the distinct king- 
dom of Upper Laos. 
and gifted Seni Mouhot, the most recent explorer of the pesti- 
ferous banks of the Mekong, yielded up his life to an attack of 
fever in the hot season of 1858. The name of the King we 
fail to gather from M. de Carné’s narrative; but the kingdom 
of Luang-Prabang is described by him as the first of the native 
States along the valley of the Mekong which is to be regarded as 
a simple tributary of Siam, not forming in strictness a province or 
integral portion of that ambitious monarchy. The quasi-inde- 
pendence of this kingdom of Upper Laos was retlected in the 


* Travels in Indo-China and the Chinese Empire. By Louis de Carné, 
Member of the Commission of Exploration of the Mekong ; with a Notice of 
the Author by the Count de Carné. Translated fromthe French, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1872. 


It was at Luang-Prabang that the daring | 


air of hauteur or stiffness with which its monarch received the 
official letters commendatory from Bangkok. Inferior in fertility, 
this province gains by contrast with the plains of Lower Laos in 
the degree of attention bestowed upon agriculture, particularly in 
the irrigation of the land by means of canals, and in the resulting 
crops of maize and rice. Far greater animation was found to 
revail in the capital, and the people are described as being 
ess stolid or rude to visitors. In the matter of currency, 
however, Northern Laos is much behind the lower province. 
At Stung-Treng, the first town after crossing the Cambodian 
frontier, our travellers received from the natives in exchange 
for the Siamese tikal so many little bars.of iron, varying from 
seven to ten to a tikal. On leaving Bassac the bars of iron 
were exchanged for one of copper, lighter and more convenient. 
At Phon-Pissai copper money entirely disappeared, the only 
medium of exchange current at Luang-Prabang being white 
cowry shells, strung together like the sapecks of Cochin-China, 
twenty-five being worth a tikal, or about three francs. The 
Mexican dollars brought by our party were with difficulty got 
rid of, and then only as objects of ornament to hang round the necks 
of children, Tribute is levied in these shells by tax-gatherers, from 
royal, municipal, and private property alike, to be sent to the King 
of Siam. Gifts had been sent by previous rulers to the Chinese 
Emperor as well, but the revolt of Yunnan had encouraged the 
present sovereign to drop the practice. Sovereign power is numinally 
limited by an assembly of chief functionaries forming the royal 
council or Séxa; but, nominated as these are by the King, they can 
exercise but a delusive check. The system of di-archy prevails in 
Laos. Below the first King sits, as at Bangkok, a second King, with 
a title, but no real power. He it was who, at the time of the 
French visit, had gone to be present at the funeral of the second 
King of Siam. 

The analogy of manners, customs, and above all of language, 
seems to point to a common origin for the Laotians and the 
Siamese. M. de Carné inclines to the belief with certain savants 
| that the Siamese came from Laos. Whatever may have been the 
| earlier state of the country and its people, it seems to be made out 
| that they no more than their neighbours of Tonkin, the Siamese 
| . . 
or the Cambodians, escaped the invasion of China, when the 
union of that vast empire was effected. Drawing them- 
selves together along the banks of the Mekong into a kind 
| of Republican union, the Lavtians about the fifth or sixth 
| century of our era drove out the Chinese; the State there- 
upon becoming monarchical, and the foundation of Vien-Chang, 
destined te become the brilliant capital of the most powerful 
Laotian kingdom, dating, M. de Carné considers, from that time. 
A Siamese dynasty was somehow set upon the throne. Aftera 
thousand years of rule, chequered by war with Burmah as well 
as China, and even by temporary subjection to the former enemy, 
Laos at some uncertain date, probably as the result of the war of 
1777, became finally tributary to Siam. An attempt at inde- 
pendence at the close of 1827 was crushed by an invading force 
from Bangkok, as ruthless, writes M de Carné, as that which took 
Jerusalem. The Laotians were exterminated or carried off en 
masse, and their capital rased to the ground. The King of Vien- 
_ Chang, who had sought refuge in Hué, given up by the sovereign 

of Annam, was tortured to death at the Siamese capital. It is too 
| much to say, with M. de Carné, that an entire people has thus 
| been annihilated without a single echo of their despair having 
been heard in Europe. Still the entire aspect of the lower 
rovince is that of decay and desolation, irom which it is 
ardly likely to be raised under Siamese domination. What- 
ever of life and independence is manifest among the Cam- 
bodiaus is due, according to our author, to their having come 
at the nick of time under the protectorate of France. His intro- 
ductory chapter traces at some length the diplomatic wiles by 
which the intrigues and threats of the Siamese Government were 
| bafiled or mastered by the skill or the firmness of M. de Lagrée 
and the officers of the French mission, ending in the checkmate 
of Phnea-rat, the envoy from Bangkok, and the conclusion of the 
| treaty of 1868, which placed King Norodom in security under the 
! ensign of France, the flag of Siam being finally lowered in Cambodia, 
| It is amusing to see, here and throughout the book, with what 
| jealousy and suspicion the policy of England in relation to Indo- 
China is regarded by the writer. Our interchange of friendship 
with Siam is set down as the play of the cat before its fatal spring 
upon the mouse. “ From Moulmein she already watches Bangkok, 
and, not being able herself to take Cambodia, she was willing to 
enrich a friend of whom she expects to be heir. No wonder she 
| was annoyed to find in her way rivals whom she thought she had 
for ever driven away from Asia.” Meanwhile she plots to have the 
; French cooped up by enemies within their new settlement. To 
set aside then the predominance of Siam, to recover, if possible, 
| the autonomy of the Laotian provinces, and to establish direct re- 
lations with China to the North, and through Tonkin with the 
| Eastern seaboard, opened up a vista for French diplomacy and 
_ enterprise to which M. de Lagrée and his coadjutors set them- 
selves with ardour and hope. Unhappily for their aspirations in 
the main respect, the Mekong, ‘‘ Mother of Waters,” was soon found 
to be too much broken by cataracts and other barriers to naviga- 
tion for the fulfilment of their hopes of seeing it a great highway 
for the exchange of French for native produce. It is towards the 
Gulf of Tonkin, separated as it is by only seventy leagues of fertile 
country from the town of Luang-Prabang, that the trade of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula may be expected to pass. The chief. 
result of the mission of M. Lagrée was to establish the fact of the 
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fine river Sonkoi, taking its rise in the province of Yunnan, being 
navigable to the sea. Traversing Yunnan, which showed everywhere 
the traces of the Mussulman war of independence, which seems 
by the most recent advices to be terminating in the more complete 
subjugation of the province under Chinese absolutism, the party 

a their way until the death of their energetic leader at 
Fong-Tcheou put an end to further progress. With the corpse 
of M. Lagrée in charge, the survivors succeeded in reaching the 
Yang-tse-Kiang at Sou-Tcheou-foo in May 1868, and from thence 
descending the stream to Shang-hai, found their way back to 
Saigon. During their chief’s illness the opportunity was seized by 
M. deCarné and others of the — to penetfate to the West as far 
as Lake Tali, the geography of which region had been a puzzle to 
map-makers, The detailed charts of M. Garnier will enable us to 
fix with precision the position in latitude and longitude of the most 
important points in the course of the Mekong. To pursue this 
mighty river upwards towards its unknown source in the snowy 
range of Thibet had entered into the visions of our explorers. But 
it was not by them that the mystery was to be solved which 
Marco Polo seems to have come near to penetrating, and from 
which Mr. Cooper lately turned back when apparently on the eve 
of clearing it up. We are in the dark as to the authority upon 
which the latest Government maps from Calcutta carry up the 
Mekong and the Irrawaddy in paraliel lines to a common water 

rting in the high range of Thibet, near lat. 31 N. But from the 
one in the Likiang range, whence it rushes to receive lower 
down the overflow from the Tali lake, the valley of the Mekong 
may be considered to have been now approximately surveyed. 
Much of the new information thus acquired has already found 
its way into Mr. Trelawny Saunders’s latest map of British 
Burmah and the Shan provinces adjoining, and has from thence 
been incorporated into the Calcutta maps aforesaid. 

To M. de Carné’s lively and picturesque narrative we are indebted 
for many details of the a dor aspect of the country, the ethnology 
and manners of the people, and in particular of the monumental 
remains which exist of races and dynasties long passed away. 
The grand ruins of Angcor, of Bassac, of Vat-Phon, and of Vien- 
Chan, tell wonders of the old Khmer (the native name for Cam- 
bodian) civilization. The ro of Pha-Kéo shows its ruined 
walls pierced with thousands of little niches regularly built, in 
each of which squats a miniature Bouddha. It was calculated 
that there could be no less than twenty thousand of these. It is 
a veritable pigeon-house of gods. The unhappy Laotian who did 
the honours exhausted himself in bows and prostrations, from 
horror of the guardian genii of the ruins. “A spirit lives there, 
Tepada,” said he ; “ he demands every one who draws near him to 
creep, and will stand no trifling on this point.” Occasional 
difficulties with the natives beset the travellers’ path, but worst 
by far were the physical and animal pests of this terrible Laos. 
Insects pierced damgh and through their barrels till the wine 
and brandy ran out. At times they were all but devoured by 
leeches. Tigers and other beasts of prey swarmed and roared round 
theirencampment. Such were the damps of the Mekong that 
hardly enough flour could be kept from absorption to make the 
quinine pills on which life literally depended. In Yunnan so 
potent were the fumes of the poppy fields as to cause vertigo in 
the heads of the party and of their beasts of burden. On the 
whole, however, there was novelty and grandeur enough from first 
to last to atone for all kinds of privations, as well as to make 
a highly pleasant and instructive tale out of our author's re- 
miniscences of travel. 


THE OFFICIAL AUSTRIAN HISTORY OF THE 
WAR OF 1859.* 


= work of the new Military History Section of the Vienna 
War Office seems to us to increase in value with its experience. 
The volume before us is superior in clearness and general arrange- 
ment to those on the War of 1866, whilst in honesty of purpose 
and thoroughness it is not behind them; and there can be no 
greater praise as regards the latter qualities. That the treatment 
of the subject is somewhat cold and dry seems to have struck the 
compiler himself; for, in the preface with which he commends his 
labours to the judgment of his comrades, he points out that these 
conditions are almost inseparable from an attempt to regard the 
national disasters in a purely abstract and impartial light. He 
pledges himself at the same time that the reader will find no 
concealment of the causes which led to defeat in what Austrians 
still regard as a ees cause, it being his duty to lay them bare 
unsparingly. And the work bears out this promise fully—that is, 
as fully as any one can possibly hope who remembers that the 
writer is serving under, and is possibly in constant communica- 
tion with, the same monarch who lost the crown of Lombardy in 
the great struggle the details of which are to be unfolded. In 
fact, with this reservation, it is difficult to believe that any 
foreigner enjoying the same facilities would have written the 
story of 1859 ina more thoroughly independent manner. As to 
his accuracy, those who take the trouble to compare the work 
with the gaudy volumes put forth on the same campaigr by the 
Imperial Historiographer of France in the days of the second 
Empire will find good cause to regret, with us, the mistak..1 taci- 
turnity which the Austrian War-Office until very recently made 
its rule. Had its labours in this direction begun half a century 


* Der Krieg in Italien 1859, bearbeitet durch das k.k. Generalstubs-Bureau 
Sir Kriegsgeschichte. Erstey Band. Vienna: Gerold. 


since, we in England might have been one the discredit 
of military histories which reflect too faithfully, for want of the 
means of correcting them, the vicious partialities of a bad French 
school. Austria has herself to blame if the world has been ready 
to believe that the career of the revolutionary French generals was 
one of unbroken success — long struggle to win the Rhine 
frontier for their aggressiv public, The glory which should 
justly attach to her soldiers for Neerwinden, the Waterloo of the 
revolutionary wars, and for the rout of Pichegru’s army before 
Mayence, which left that fortress German until Napoleon long 
after dictated peace on his own terms, has been robbed from them 
by the policy of silence once dear to Hapsburg rulers. Were it not 
that in the Archduke Charles there arose one as able to write his- 
tory as to act it, we might have had English authors still repre- 
senting Moreau’s retreat through the Black Forest as a significant 
triumph, and Napoleon’s bloody check at Aspern as only an un- 
finished victory. Happily this mistaken reticence has melted 
we | with other traditions of personal government. The desire 
at Vienna now would seem to be to make full amends for lost 
time. And it must be confessed that in honesty and fulness the 
new series of Austrian Official Histories could not be surpassed, had 
the chronicles of 1859 and 1866 unbroken successes instead of 
constant defeats to record. 

The volume before us begins with a brief but very clear sum- 
mary of the political events and negotiations that preceded the 


‘campaign of 1859. It then reviews successively the resources of 


the three Powers, Austria, France, and Sardinia, which were to 


-become engaged. ‘There follows a detailed account of the means 


taken by the same Powers to bring their armies into the field of 
action in Italy, in which the time which each took, and the effect 
of the gain or loss on the subsequent operations, are clearly pointed 
out. Over one hundred pages of close print are devoted to these 
sections, and a few more to the concentration of Gyulai’s army 
in Lombardy before war was actually begun. The remaining 
five hundred of the massive volume carry the story of the war 
beyond the battle of Magenta, and the consequent retreat from the 
rich plain of Lombardy which the Hapsburgs there lost for ever. 
No truly patriotic Austrian can regret that his country is parted 
from a possession which for long had been a growing source of 
danger and weakness; but it is natural that her soldiers should 
desire to see the reputation of their army vindicated. For the 
old spirit of gallantry and camaraderie clings to the Austrian ser- 
vice, despite repeated misfortune and changed administration ; and 
those who wouid affect to trace in this merely the traditions of 
the Thirty Years War and its barbarous hirelings may learn from 
the very dryness of these pages to sympathize with the loyalty 
which fought in 1859 for a hopeless cause, and with the honesty 
of purpose which frankly tells the tale of defeat. 

To the general reader no part of the work is more important 
than that which deals with the preliminary negotiations. A study 


of this first section will convince the most incredulous that the 


Bohemian war of 1866, far from being a sudden thunderclap 
of hostile feeling, was but one act in a long-continued drama, in 
which Austria and Prussia played the parts of rivals, and the 
minor States and neighbours of Germany were more or less mixed 
up. The writer of the Official History starts with the New Year's 
reception of 1859 at the Tuileries, and the sudden declaration of 
Napoleon III., which showed that the French sword was about 
to be thrown into the balance on the side of struggling Italy. It 
would have been more to the purpose of the story, if less consistent 
with official caution, to have gone back to 1850, and have painted 
the check then inflicted on Prussia by the superior readiness and 
boldness of her rival in the affair of Hesse. Owing to her lack 
of organization, and of the audacity which characterized the ac- 
tion of Prince Schwartzenberg, Prussia, after threatening hostili- 
ties, was publicly forced to what was in truth an ignoble political 
capitulation. The defeat rankled sorely in the minds of her states- 
men. And when Napoleon suddenly avowed his hostility to the 
Austrian influence in Italy, and England looked on with undis- 
guised sympathy for those whom he had resolved to aid, Prussia 
was not only still full of her old purpose of attaining the headship 
of Germany, but was especially embittered against the suzerainty 
allowed by the Bund to Austria, ever since her own humiliation, 
partly through its means, at the hands of Schwartzenberg. The 
conduct of the French Emperor gave her the opportunity she 
longed for, and every page of her share in the negotiation of the 
spring of 1859 shows her resolve to have been first of all to make 
full use of it. 

Muchcaution was needed forthisend; for the French threat against. 
Austria powerfully stirred the German mind. From all parts of 
the Bund came indications that the = of 1813 only slumbered, 
and that a statesman of power was all that was needed to raise it 
in such a form of universal hostility to France as might~have- 
swept the political divisions of Germany away for the time, and 
concentrated its military strength—as we witnessed two years 
since—in the hands of the Power which stood forth as the national 
champion. But Austria had no Bismarck in her hour of need, 
and the timid yet arrogant policy into which she was forced by her 
mixed dread of French aggression and jealousy of Prussian leader- 
ship was just what was needed to give her old national enemy the- 
advantage in the field, as her German rival won it in the Cabinet. 
Austria herself soon gave the ready means of quarrel to the 
latter. Her ancient = made her insist on seeking the help of 
Prussia only in the character of a member of that Bund of which 
she was nominally the head. At Berlin, however, it was natural 
to insist on the right of the Government to treat and act solely as 
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the great Power for which it had long been recognized. So the 

roceedings of the Prussian a | ommissioner at Frankfort, 
Sennel Dannhauser, who would have met the wishes of the 
Vienna Cabinet, were promptly disavowed, and he himself was 
declared to have gone beyond the limits of his powers in agreeing 
to arm the frontier fortresses and collect German troops in the 
Palatinate. It was announced by the Berlin Cabinet that the 
conduct of Prussia must needs shape itself according to the causes 
of the coming hostilities. Should these result from the efforts of 
Austria to maintain the special conventions which extended her 
influence in Italy, there would be no proper cause for Prussian in- 
tervention. It would be well to show that France and Sardinia 
used them as a mere pretext for assailing the integrity of the 
Austrian dominions, before the Prussian State could be expected 
to make itself responsible for the latter. Later on the direct com- 
plaint was made that the Vienna Cabinet took far too little 


account of Prussia’s rights as a great Power to act independently, | 


and for the present it was intimated that Prussia could do no 
more than refrain from any assurance which should cause France 
to reckon on her neutrality. On her part Austria obstinately 
struggled against these pretensions, and did her best to stir up the 
minor States to a proper state of anti-Gallic sentiment. 
the broad result was that Prussia played the game of delay too 
skilfully to let her hand be forced, and when the growing feeling 
in favour of joining in the war brought her troops and those of 
the minor States upon the Rhine, their movement was so late, and 
the power of organization—so terribly developed at the expense of 
Austria seven years later—was so incomplete, that Solferino 
was fought and lost before they were ready to take part in a 
campaign. 

Little of this section of the history is absolutely new, but the 
whole sequence of events in that fatal spring has never been so 
clearly set forth before. And we may say this particularly of 
our own tardy and blundering meddling, so ill-aimed of itself in 
its evident disregard of Austrian interests, and so imperfectly 
communicated at Vienna, that it is no matter of surprise in 
looking back that the advisers of Francis Joseph lost patience 
before its conclusion, and gave the signal for hostilities. Into 
this, in fact, they were purposely goaded by Sardinia, which 
Power, the French troops once being certainly put in motion, 
desired nothing so much as a speedy decision for war. It is 
impossible for any candid judge to blame the young Kaiser for 
this step. Under the circumstances it probably would have 
been the very best chance of saying his dissolving dominicns. But 
the hopes of doing this were nullified by the signal blunder of 
his Cabinet in regard to the true seat of hostilities. Clinging 
still to the fast vanishing prospect of making the struggle a 
German as much as a French one, the Austrian Ministry kept 
their armaments more directed towards the Rhine than the Po. 
So, what with this error in their general design, and the desire to 
save expense by deferring the calling out of the reserves till the 
very last, the month of April came and passed, and Gyulai’s force 
was quite inadequate to the task he originally intended for it of 
driving the Piedmontese army upon Alessandria, in order to shut 
it off from the coming French succour. 

Nothing in this work is more honourable to its authors than 
the complete vindication of that veteran’s reputation for judg- 
ment, e present War Minister, Baron Kuhn, came at the last 
moment to act as chief of staff to the ill-fated general ; and we 
can hardly doubt that the care with which this part of the work is 

resented shows that he has resolved, late though the opportunity 

, to free the honour of his former chief from the stains unjustly 
left upon it by his superiors, Gyulai's foresight as to the events 
which were to happen, his energetic and well-directed counsels, 
and his carefully weighed yet boldly strategic designs, might pos- 
sibly have turned the scale had they influenced his master at 
Vienna. But here the genius of the Aulic Council still prevailed. 
Whilst Gyulai sought for reinforcements sufficient to enable him 
to execute his proposed task of dividing the intended allies, he 
was answered with long memoranda on the military resources 
available elsewhere. Whilst he asked at least to have his own com- 
mand promptly made up to a war footing, he was told of the pos- 
sibility of Austria’s having to encounter Russian intervention. 
When, with prophetic clearness, he wrote just before hostilities, 
“Tam thoroughly convinced that if Napoleon begins the war in 
Ttaly, he will carry it on with his whole might, for he puts his 
¢rown upon the die,” the Vienna Cabinet still held to their 
belief that the real struggle would be upon the Rhine. More 
remarkable still, and pregnant with lessons to other nations, is the 
fact that, although Gyulai was able with his imperfect means to 
discount the coming French aid to Sardinia at 130,000 men—an 
estimate not far from the truth—the Vienna Cabinet imagined its 
own calculation to be correct which fixed its maximum number at 
85,000. So little did the War Minister of Francis Joseph in 
those days understand the art which Von Moltke’s Bureau—as we 
lately pointed out (Saturday Review, znd November, 1872)—for 
the first time in history has fully developed, of accurately calcu- 
lating the resources of the enemy before going to meet him. We 
have not space to follow this interesting volume further than the 
point here reached. Were it only for its courage in publishing 
this mistaken calculation and its other errors of thirteen years 
since, the Austrian Government would fully deserve the credit 
which no reader of the work will be disposed to grudge it. 


But | 


NARE’S WANDERINGS IN SPAIN.* 

HERE are three ways of seeing Spain, according to the 

tastes and powers of as many ditterent classes of travellers, 
You may follow beaten routes, say from Irun to Madrid and 
Madrid to Cadiz, thence coasting backwards to Barcelona, after 
having slightly diverged to such salient objects of pilgrimage 
as Toledo or Granada. Or, keeping to railroads and highways, 
you may visit decayed and deserted cities, from which the 
ordinary tourist is scared by the thought of the discomforts and 
difficulties that must necessarily be encountered in reaching 
them. Or, finally, you may “do” Spain after the good old 
fashion of that old-fashioned country, and as it ought to he 
done if it is to be thoroughly seen and enjoyed. You buy or 
hire a horse for yourself, you mount a servant on another; and 
if you do not positively court adventures like Don Quixote, 
at least you make up your mind that the chance of meet- 
ing. them shall add another charm to your journey. We 
‘need scarcely repeat that this last way is infinitely the most 
| enjoyable for men of sound constitutions who have no objection 
| to roughing it. You are as nearly independent as any 
one can be. You follow your fancies, stopping where you will; 
| you may penetrate into the recesses of the magnificent sierras, you 
| cross mountain spurs by wild bridle paths, you explore those 
| picturesque dehesas and dépoblados which lie apart from the mono- 
tonously cultivated plains. You mix with natives of all classes in a 
familiar way which is impossible to the stranger aristocrat who 
visibly condescends when he seats himself in a third-class railway 
carriage. Nor need your material discomforts be very great. It 
is true that your night quarters may be of the roughest when you 
congratulate yourself on the discovery of some solitary posada or 
venta, But strength, spirits, and appetite develop with the exercise 
and the bracing buoyant air; you carry a tolerably supplied 
larder in your saddle-bags, and your servant is probably no mean 
cook, while he has strict orders to exclude garlic from his cookery, 
and to see that the oil is sweet before he uses it, 

Mr. Hare made choice of the second plan, which, although 
it is perhaps nearly as satisfactory for an amateur of archi- 
tecture, archeology, and the arts, certainly involves many more 
disagreeables, while it can never be nearly so exhilarating. 
You must trust yourself everywhere to the tender mercies of 
other people, and you are forwarded, housed, and fed as it may 
please the superb indifference and dilatoriness of Spaniards. Your 
fitful rest is broken by starts at most untimely hours, and dragging 
along in the darkness in a dull train is a poor exchange for that 
joyous start in the saddle in the brightness or crispness of the 
morning air. You are hurried over the flattest country from 
one melancholy town to another yet more woebegone; and the 
hours of enchantment passed among the remains of some 
mouldering triumph of medieval art but indifferently compensate 
you for those which must be spent in blank ennui in your bleak 
whitewashed chamber. It is almost inevitable that the spirits 
of such opposite modes of travel should impress themse!ycs on the 
pages that describe them. Accordingly in Mr. Hare’s wanderings 
we miss the wild romance of Borrow’s Bible in Spain, although 
both gentlemen travelled in troublous times, while the country 
was disturbed by the persevering followers of Don Carlos. Yet, 
in its own way and so far as it goes, Mr. Hare’s book is admira- 
ble. We sayso far as it goes, because with all his artistic appreciation 
of things Spanish, Mr. Hare scarcely does the Peninsula justice, 
and the reason is that he has lett so much of it unvisited. Had 
he merely gone from Cadiz to Algesiras on horseback, instead 
of by coasting steamer; had he made the familiar riding trip 
from Gibraltar into the grand Sierra of Ronda, as he intended ; 
above all, had he embraced Yuste in his wanderings, and made 
his way into the wild forests of Kstremadura, he would 
scarcely have written so sweepingly as he has done of the 
lack of timber, shrubbery, and vegetaticn in general. It is 
true that Ford, who perhaps knew the country better than 
any Englishman living or dead, talks of “torrid and tawny Spain.” 
It is true that you may travel for days under the prevailing and 
depressing impression of broad baked plains and brown treeless 
mountain ranges. But, as Ford tells us too, in many a place even 
in the South and centre, you may ride for a long day through 
hanging woods and dense copses, by mountain streams that go 
leaping down to freshen the verdure of the meadows which they 
wind through in the valleys. Even when Mr. Hare excepts from his 
general condemnation Monserrat and Elche, the only “ two places 
where there is anything that may be called beautiful country” 
out of the Asturias and Gallicia, he must surely have forgotten 
for the moment spots which he had visited himselt—the 
Alhambra and the Generalife, with their perennial waters and 
verdure ; some of the “bits” he must have passed in his ex- 
pedition into the neighbouring sierra; to say nothing of those 
forests in the mountain gorges through which the railway is 
carried in the neighbourhood of Vittoria. 

Be that as it may, however, Mr. Hare is too ardent and 
judicious an admirer of all that he found admirable to have 
done injustice wittingly; and it is better that a traveller should 
keep or the sober side than that he should prepare disappoint- 
ment ‘ + those whom he invites to follow him. And this 
we m /say with truth, that few men are better fitted than he 
to unertake the difficult task of describing scenes and manners 
which repeated descriptions should have made familiar. Mr. Hare 
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wrote a good and suggestive book on Rome, but to our mind 
his book on Spain is a better one. He has the happy art of 
assisting memory by distinctive description. In a few telling 
strokes he touches off the salient characteristics that constitute 
individuality. If his vivid pictures necessarily resemble each 
other, they never repeat themselves. He carefully suits his 
epithets to the locality, in place of drawing them at random from 
a stock of set phrases of admiration and sensation. So we acknow- 
ledge his fidelity, and we fancy we should recognize his manner 
anywhere. For he is an odd mixture of the prosaic and poetical, 
and one’s curiosity is generally alive to know how anything in 
particular may strike him. Here, as at the Alhambra, he pays 
the ordinary tribute to the romantic genius of the a although 
his raptures are toned and tempered by his judgment. 
Again, he is particularly hard to please ; it would seem as if for 
the time he looked on desolation or decay with the eye of a farmer 
from the Lothians or an architect of trim suburban villas. We 
can understand that, to one waking in the railway train in the cold 
and gloom of a winter morning, the wilderness to the west of 
Tudela should seem “dismal and barren.” But certainly we 
should never have dreamed of denouncing Valencia as “a con- 
centration of dulness, stagnation, and ugliness.” We should have 
fancied the quaint market-place, with its silk hall, and ancient 
houses with their Flemish-like gables or florid facades, would 
alone have sufficed to relieve it from the latter imputation. 

But when Mr. Hare is impressed and disposed to admire, when 
historical and legendary associations add interest and charm to 
the grandeur of architecture in ruins, then he is a most capti- 
vating companion, and his pages are delightful reading. He is 
at his best perhaps on the occasion of his visit to Poblet; cer- 
tainly no chapter in the book is more fascinating. It is partly 
perhaps because the place is so seldom visited, and because 
so little is known generally of its history. Strangely enough 
the latest edition of Murray cuts down to a few sentences the 
column and a half which Ford devoted to it in the older one, 
The site of the convent is sequestered, and the disagreeables which 
Mr. Hare and his party encountered in reaching it illustrate the 
drawbacks to expeditions by byways in Spain, when you have not 
a horse of your own to trust to. Dropped at Montblanch station 
as morning was breaking, the party was fortunate in discovering 
aman in the ragged group of idlers who was the proprietor of 
atartana. The vehicle, indeed, though it was dignified by that 
name, by no means answered to the description. e doubt if it 
was covered; it consisted of a rude framework of open bars 
roughly nailed together and covered with carpet, while the bottom 
was of knotted rope. The road wasin keeping with the carriage ; 
bare rock alternated with f acape pools of mud; and the occu- 
pants lurched and jolted along, as the mule was urged on by the 
shrieks and yells of the driver, until at last they were compelled 
to descend and complete the pilgrimage on foot. No doubt it 
repaid them, and the description of the picturesque approach is 
a good specimen of Mr. Hare’s style :— 

The sun was just breaking through the clouds which had obscured the 
earlier morning, and lit up the lonely hollow of the hills in which the 
convent is situated. Venerable olive trees, their trunks gnarled and twisted 
into myriad strange forms, lined the rugged rock-hewn way; and behind 
them stretched ranges of hills, here rich and glowing with woody vegetation, 
where the sun caught their projecting buttresses, there lost in the purple 
mists of their deep rifts, approach to a great religious house was 
indicated, first by a tall stone cross rising on a lofty pedestal, stained with 
golden lichen, and with myrtle and lentisk growing in the hollows of its 
grey stones, then by a stran, up of saintly figures in stone, standing 
aloft amid a solitary grove of p at a crossway. 

No remains elsewhere, he remarks, impress the visitor with the 
same sense of melancholy. The ruin is so recent, the rents, 
rifts, and fractures are so fresh and sharp; time has drawn no 
mantle of venerable vegetation over them; ‘violence and vengeance 
are written upon every stone.” Founded by Raymon Berenguer 
in the middle of the twelfth century, on the spot where a 
miraculous light had revealed the body of a holy hermit who had 
fled from Moorish persecution, Poblet, as it was named after 
the Saint, was richly gifted and endowed by the successive 
monarchs of Aragon, They made it their last resting-place; 
princes and nobles aspired after burial in that hallowed ground ; 
even the bishops of Tarragona and Lerida evinced their sense of 
its superior sanctity by quitting their own cathedrals for tombs in 
its transept. The abbot was a power in the State; it was with 
extreme difficulty that admission was obtained to the monastery, 
and the monks on entering renounced none of the pomps and 
vanities of the world. As they grew richer, adding domain to 
domain and manor to manor, they became prouder and more 
exclusive. From five hundred they reduced their number to 
sixty-six. Kach candidate had to prove his descent as a grandee 
of Spain, and “ the Chapter sat in solemn deliberation upon his 
quarterings.” Each monk had his servants, and rode on a snow 
white mule, procured for him re; ess of expense. It was said that, 
in the pride of the arrogance that was sanctified by religion, they 
cruelly abused their influence and power. There were whispers of 
missing men, and of dungeons that concealed stories of sanguin 

cruelty. At last the day of reckoning came, and the pride of the 
convent had a fall as sudden as it was tremendous, The monks 
turned informers on each other when political animosity began to 
run high in the community during the Carlist troubles. The 
excited populace rose and broke into the convent. Doors were 
forced everywhere, and nothing was sacred to the intruders. The 
secrets.of these mysterious dungeons were brought to light, and 
the discovery of bones and instruments of torture confirmed the 


heavy charges that had been brought against the community. For 
the authorities to be strong and energetic, 
and they secured twenty-four hours’ law to the monks, who savec 
their lives at the sacrifice of all their property. Since then it has 
been as much as their lives were worth to revisit the scenes of 
their former glory and luxury. Mr. Hare tells their story well ;. 
and indeed one of the charms of his volume is the number of 
legends and anecdotes that the traveller will seek in vain in the 
guide-books. We are sure that no one will regret making it the 
companion of a Spanish journey, and it is a book that will bear read- 
ing repeatedly when one is moving among the scenes it describes— 
no small advantage when the travelling library is scanty. 


THE MORMONS AND THE SILVER MINES.* 


\ R. BONWICK is not a traveller of a very high order.. 
+" He has no great power of style, nor has he anything 
very remarkable to describe. A great deal has recently been 
written about the Far West of America, and we cannot dis- 
cover that he has enjoyed any unusual ange of observa— 
tion. He . indeed, as one who has had some experience in 
mining ; and the chapter which he devotes to the geology and the 
economical conditions of the mining districts of the Western 
States may be worth notice by persons who think of embarking: 
capital in the promotion of American industry. The subject, 
however, is rather too technical to be of general interest; and 
Mr. Bonwick presents himself chiefly as an observer of the strange 
religious developments of the United States. Though, as we have 
said, he tells us little that is new, and fails to place old informa- 
tion in a new light, he contributes something to a picture of a 
singular state of things. Mr. Bonwick probably represents the 
impression made upon an Englishman of average capacity, but of 
more than the average freedom from prejudice. The tone in 
which he speaks of the Mormons and of the strange sects which 
grow up in the Eastern cities suggests that whilst on the spot he 
sympathized with them to an extent of which he is now a little 
ashamed. After giving us a highly favourable account of the 
Mormons, he remembers that their peculiar institution is hostile 
to sound morality; and after speaking much more respectfully 
than we could wish of certain notorious female agitators in New 
York, he apologizes 7 declaring that the home which they attack 
is “ something more than the bulwark of civilization” ; and com- 
pares it to a desert flower, to the “morning rose-tint of Alps,” 
and to various other beautiful objects. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. 
Bonwick may be ironical in some of the commendations which he 
bestows upon the anti-social agitators. Without settling that 
point, it is as well that we should occasionally read descriptions of 
these social curiosities, not too deeply coloured by the di 
which they are apt to excite in well-regulated minds. 
Bonwick’s tolerance does not lead him to any descriptions of an 
offensive kind; his book is perfectly decent—a fact which we 
regret that it should be necessary to state explicitly—and if he is. 
not a philosopher, he may supply some food for philosophical 
meditation. 
Few things, indeed, are more curious than these singular 
owths of modern superstitions which are essentially as grovel- 
ing as the old belief in witchcraft, and which yet are — 
tinged by oo of scientific knowledge. We do not 
how large a place is held in America by Spiritualists, Shakers, 
“ Christadelphians,” advocates of Free-love, and adherents ef a 
number of other more or less objectionable sects. Doubtless it is 
true that their prevalence has been very much exaggerated ; some 
of them are of European origin, and others, like the Mormons, 
draw most of their récruits from this side of the ocean. Persons 
who trade upon indecency are apt to be noisy, and find their 
account in exaggerating their numbers and importance; and, in 
short, a traveller in America is apt to think that the phenomenon 
has been made much more conspicuous than it deserves. Still it 
is undeniable that the conditions of American thought and soci 
are favourable to the development of certain morbid social an 
religious growths. The anarchical theory that one man’s opinion 
is as good as another's leads all kinds of persons to set up as 
prophets who would be crushed by a sense of their own insigni- 
ficance in a country where culture is more thorough, if restricted 
to fewer persons. The absolute tolerance which prevails enco 
ple to look with comparative indifference even upon theories 
which strike at the root of all morality. And anybody who has 
a gift for unctuous rhetoric and a slig t tincture of scientific and 
metaphysical jargon can start as a reformer of the universe, and 
find plenty of half-educated people whose eagerness for novel 
is developed out of proportion to their ony! for reasoning. 
certain Dr. Thomas, for example, who died recently, started the 
“rapidly extending sect” of the Christadelphians. Dr. Thomas, 
we are informed, was “esteemed by the Rev. Dr. Cumming as a 
learned expositor ” of the A lypse ; and to be esteemed by Dr. 
Cumming is, it seems, enough to justify an American in founding 
a new religious sect. We are only treated to a few of his dogmas, 
which appear to have been reached by the Doctor’s method of 
Biblical interpretation. He holds the soul to be mortal, whilst the 
Mormons hold it to be immortal, although material. Dr. Thomas 
says that “the Protestant abominations are all based upon immor- 
-soulism.” He thinks, however, that the saints will reappear 
in mortal bodies which will have “ pre-resurrectional consciousness 
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Aeshed upon them.” We are further informed that he holds that 
“electricity is the term science has bestowed upon what the 
Bible calls spirit,” electricity being with ignorant people a general 
name for anything which they don’t understand. He considers that 
the Mormons, who hold somewhat similar doctrines, are wretched 
impostors, and that their divinations are “ only lying rhapsodies, 
the dark and malarious thinkings of nervous flesh rioting in the 

tralia of musty theosophisms, talked into the Bible by the 
= ] nullifiers and pulpit martexts of the chairs and sacred desks 
of Christendom.” There is apparently some glimmering of sense 
in the earlier of this beautiful sentence; but the Doctor was 
scarcely qualified to be the founder of an elevating religion. We 
have no reason, however, to sup that he was as objectionable 
@ person as some of the other teachers to whom Mr. Bonwick re- 
fers. Mr. | Aga speaks, for example, with a certain respect of that 
notorious lady, or as an American journalist calls her, “that high 
old gal,” Victoria Chaplin Woodhull, “perhaps the best female 
lecturer in the world.” This lady, who is believed to “spend a 
part of the day in silent communion with the other world,” and 
who in her séances “ delivers orations of no mean order,” has had 
@ very singular career. She was married at fourteen to a Dr. 
Woodhull, who is “ spoken of as something worse than ordinary 
human nature.” Leaving him, she became a medium. She got a 
divorce and married a Colonel Blood, who, having called to con- 
sult her as a “ spiritualistic physician,” was surprised to hear her 
’ in a trance declare herself to be his other half. Victoria, however, 
induced him afterwards to consent to a divorce, in order that “ they 
might live in a union upon its own merits.” She and her “gifted 
sister Chaplin” have set up a stockbroking business, besides at- 
tending to politics, Spiritualism, and the Womute Rights move- 
ment. She was aided by the spirit of Demosthenes in composing 
an address to Co in favour of female suffrage. 
Theodore Tilton, declares that her ambition is stupendous. 
can ride like an Indian, and climb a tree like an athlete; she can 
swim, row a boat, and walk all day like an Englishwoman.” Blood 
and Woodhull, her two former husbands, both lived in her house ; 
and as this peculiar arrangement gave rise to scandal, Mr. 
Tilton exclaimed, in the words of Tennyson, 


Is thy white blamelessness accounted blame ? 


She has views on the currency question ; she was proposed as a 
candidate to succeed General Grant; and the Golden Age says of 
her that “she beats her daily gong of business reform with notes 
not musical but strong, yet mellows the outward rudeness of the 
rhythm by the inward and devout song of one of the sincerest, 
most reverent, and divinely gifted of human souls.” To all which 
we ought to observe there is an appendix not mentioned by Mr. 
Bonwick. Probably his book was in the press before the 
news of Victoria’s performances. At present we have reason to 
suppose that she is ere her daily gongin a New York prison. 
She and her gifted sister published a paper called ‘Woodhull and 
Chaplin's Weekly, of which Mr. Bonwick gives some account. 
The last-number of this precious periodical succeeded in outraging 
the rather lax morality of New York to such an extent as to 
provoke the authorities. a the New York Nation, the 
paper never paid, and Woodhull, Chaplin, and Blood had w dis- 
continue its publication. But, “ being in pressing need of some 
social reform, as they say, they resuscitated their paper after it had 
been some months dead, and published one ould which was of 
an open and ess rascality never before ventured upon by 
them.” They were consequently prosecuted for the dissemination 
of obscene literature, and we can only hope that they may receive 
their deserts. The white blamelessness of the divinely gifted 
soul does not seem to have protected it from very unpleasant 
imputations. The fact is, that Victoria and her companions have 
done a great deal to provoke utter disgust towards the Woman’s 
Rights movement in America amongst all respectable people, and 
we would hope that Mr. Bonwick was led to exaggerate the 
influence which it exercised amongst other classes. 


The social peculiarities of the Mormons, though bad enough, 
are not of that revolting character which characterizes some of 
the obscure associations to which more than enough promi- 
mence has recently been given. Mr. Bonwick s y on 
the whole, much as other travellers have done of the ex- 
ternal decency and apparent content of the Mormon women. 
One or two facts which he mentions help to explain why 

lygamy has succeeded so far as it has done amongst the 
Goa The fact is that wives are a very good commercial 
investment in a thinly-settled country. There are Mormons, we 
are told, who have “ partners located in all the leading cities of 
the territory.” A gentleman engaged in commercial pursuits thus 
finds a convenient home in his varying quarters. The ladies are 
expected to earn their own living and keep their children. A 
Gentile, says Mr. Bonwick, informed him that “ these wives, 
judiciously placed out, would pay from twenty to fifty per cent. upon 
the outlay of capital, besides furnishing free quarters when the 
collector went his rounds.” Some of the evils connected with the 
ordinary disproportion of the sexes in new colonies are avoided, 
though few persons will assent to Captain Burton’s theory, which, if 
we remember rightly, goes the length of justifying the institution 
ander these circumstances. A strict spiritual rule and an abun- 
dance of wives may doubtless keep things quiet and be favourable 
to industrial activity. But, in spite of the external tranquillity, 
we have no doubt that the price paid for the system in the long 
run is a heavy one. Its essential immorality is indicated by the 
extreme facility of divorce, especially when a bishop or other 


Her admirer, | 
“She | 


ecclesiastical dignitary is a rival of the husband; whilst, as Mr, 
Bonwick assures us, the Mormon schools are disgracefully neglected, 
and the rising population are in the habit of reading nothi 
but the most offensive trash published in New York. The whole 
community is endangered, not merely by the direct attacks of 
Gentiles, some of which, carried on under pretence of law, appear 
to be of the most unscrupulous kind, but by the facility now 
afforded for the growth of new sects. Mormonism has its dissenters, 
and they express themselves pretty freely. The Josephites, as we 
| know, are opposed to polygamy, whilst the Godbeites, whom Mr, 
| Bonwick compares to “ our own Dean Stanley’s school,” go in for 
| very rationalistic modes of thought. They believe in the right of 
sag judgment, and sneer at Brigham Young’s infallibility. 
| he Mormons, says their organ, have 

| their baptisms, confirmations, genuflexions, priesthood — apostolic and 
| Aaronic ; a brimstone hell, a purgatory, works of supererogation, and all the 
| namby-pamby fooleries of priesteraft, only to be tolerated in an Indian 
| medicine-man, or in a leader of some rude hordes that can only be governed 
by an appeal to their superstitions or fears. 


| This strange caricature of higher religions has evidently its 
_ heresiarchs and its schisms as well as its Pope, and the Pacific 
railways make it impossible for the orthodox to apply those 
| vigorous measures of repression which might have kept things 
together yet a little longer. The year 1890 is to be the beginning 
| of their millennium, aud the new Jerusalem is to be built in 
Jackson County, Missouri. Perhaps by that time this curious 
development will have shown unmistakable symptoms of collapse. 
We could wish that, whilst yet in its vigour, it had been inves- 
igated by some more competent observers. Mr. Bonwick, like 
| his predecessors, seems at best to have had but a cursory and 
superficial glimpse of its peculiarities, 


MAYOR'S JUVENAL.* 


| ie its original form Mr. Mayor's Juvenal seemed, even if it was 
| not, a voluminous mass of learned but ill-digested commentary. 
| Perhaps our prejudice against it was partly due to its learning 
taking the form of foot-notes which often outran the page in 
which the word to be annotated occurred. But, in the form in 
which the work now reappears after an interval of nearly a score 
of years, so much has been done for it in the way of judicious 
rearrangement and of relegating the notes to the end of the 
volume, that a considerable addition of matter is carried off with- 
out producing an impression of prolixity or verbosity. While 
the editor elucidates a carefully considered text so as to leave 
no doubt about its sense, he has also illustrated every character- 
istic passage of the vehement satirist of the Empire by curious 
contemporary parallels from Seneca, Martial, Petronius, and many 
Latin writers of the silver age, so that in reading a Satire with 
the help of his notes we feel ourselves thrown back into Imperial 
Rome, and acquire an intimate knowledge of its characters, man- 
ners, and customs. In Mr. Walford’s volume on Juvenal in Mr. 
Lucas Collins’s series, life at Rome under Domitian is brought 
before us in a lively and striking series of word-pictures; but 
for the scholar, especially the young scholar, there is a mine 
of information and of solid profit to be derived from the study 
and digestion of such exhaustive and comprehensive notes as 
those in which Mr. Mayor sets before his readers the whole 
form and fashion of a Roman book (i. 6); the curious details of 
Roman horticulture (i. 75, pp. 124-6); the history of Tyrian 
dyes, from the time of the Exodus till that of Benjamin of 
udela, 4.D. 1161; the tricks and profits of Koman informers; 
the mysteries of poisoning, of gourmanderie, of horse-keeping, 
and a hundred other features of Rome as it appeared to the 
stern gaze of the trenchant satirist. Indeed the matter brought 
together in any one of these and similar notes presents very 
much the same sort of interest as a chapter or section of Bécker’s 
Gallus; with this difference, that in the latter a story is illustrated 
by the results of collateral reading, and the student is mostly sent 
away with a reference to parallel passages, of which he is apt to 
tpone the verification, while in the volume before us his curiosity 

is not taken for granted, and the annotator deems it safest to give 
him tn extenso such quotations and illustrations as he thinks neces- 
sary. Nor are these exhaustive notes likely to be valuable only to 
young students at school or college. They contain a fund of 
materials for elder readers, and enable us to compare ancient and 
modern society. ven for mere gossip and curiosity it is 
pleasant to be posted up in such matters as the citrus-wood 
tables in fashion when Juvenal was writing his Satires, and 
to learn that the slabs most approved for their manufacture 
grew in Mauritania, and had tiger-like stripes, or panther’s 
spots, or a wave-like curl in their grain resembling the eyes in 
a ock’s tail. This last fashion of festive board recalls the 
“ Lectus pavoninus” of Martial, Ep. xiv. 85; and we have an 
impression that cabinet-makers still set a high value on the 
same appearance of grain in Spanish mahogany, which is an 
exception to the general rule of an undulating or wavy mark- 
ing of the wood. We are told in a note on the orbes, or cir- 
c tables, so much in vogue in Juvenal’s day, -that, to suit 
their shape, semicircular couches called “ sigmata” (from the 
Greek letter) were substituted for the rectangular “ triclinia.” 
“On such a sigma Elagabalus entertained eight bald, eight one- 
* Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. With a Commentary, By John E, B. 
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eyed, eight gouty, eight deaf, eight black, eight tall, and eight 
stout guests; the last company could not squeeze into the 4 
Passing from tables to the viands on them, the reader who 
cares to peruse Mr. Mayor's note on i. 141—‘‘animal propter 
convivia natum ”—will find something to retail to his gourmand 
friends with regard to the extravagance and expenditure in ancient 
kitchens. A story is hunted up from Plutarch of one Philotas, 
a medical student at Alexandria, who saw in the kitchen of 
Antony, amongst other provisions, eight boars a-roasting :— 

He was amazed at the number of the guests. “ Nay,” said the cook, 
“ the guests are not many, about twelve, but Antony must have his meat 
done toaturn. He may call for his dinner at once, or presently, or he may 
defer it. Hence it is necessary to prepare not one dinner, but several,” 


Such stories of the mad freaks and extravagances of Roman 


voluptuaries yf be deemed by severe and austere scholars—who | 
ut comparison of manuscripts, and weighing one | 


care for nought 


edition of a German editor’s text against another—an excessive | 


condescension to the appetite of the general reader for amuse- 
ment; but we confess that we approve of Mr. Mayor's: pleasant 


The two instalments before us represent about half of Mr. 
Mayor's projected undertaking. The First and a of the 
Third Satire have been most copiously annotated, and in them are 
to be found most of those exhaustive notes of which we have 
been —ans. From that point to the end of the Seventh Satire 
—the limit reached in the 
edition are more sparingly augmented by new material, but the 
citations throughout have been taken anew from the original 
authors, and the whole labour bestowed is obviously genuine 
and at first hand. Nor, indeed, does the absence of a profusion of 
illustrations after the 182znd page, for which the editor apologizes, 
disappoint the reader, because in what has gone before so many 
subjects have been fully treated that a more sparing commentary 
might almost be deemed desirable. 

or holding well in hand the thread of Juvenal’s arguments as 
he declaims against the general luxury and licence and corrupt- 
tion of Roman life, the running commentary with which Mr. Mayor 
refaces each new turn of thought will be found very serviceable. 
We think, too, that readers will discover in his notes a confirma 
tion of his assurance that he has abstained from “consulting 
any English edition of Juvenal,” for they are singularly free from 
hackneyed and re-cooked matter, and they constantly clear up a 
doubt or difficulty which other commentators have passed over 
in silence. We have rarely sought a solution of conflicting views 
from this edition without finding satisfaction and conviction. 
For instance, it is rather staggering, in the opinion of many com- 
mentators, that when the rich client goes with an empty litter to 
claim a double share of the sportula— 
Ostendens vacuam et clausam pro conjuge sellam, 
“Galla mea est,” inquit ; citius dimitte; moraris. 
Profer, Galla, caput (i. 126)— 
it is the butler or the “ balneator” who utters the last words. It 
must strike every one that it is the husband who utters the whole 
speech. Macleane and Prior hold the former view, and Simcox, 
one of the most recent editors of Juvenal, is silent on the matter. 
Turning to Mayor, we find him agreeing with Jahn in referrin 
the words to the husband, whose effrontery is thus enhanced an 
rendered more astounding. A propos of this device to get a second 
dole, Mr. Mayor has cited from Jerome the story of a sturdy 
female beggar who got a blow for a second dole :—“ Pugnus por- 
rigitur pro denario et tanti criminis reus sanguis effunditur.” In 
the supposed speech of Umbricius, when he is leaving Rome be- 
cause honest merit has no scope there, occur these words among 
other disqualifications :— 
Me nemo ministro 
Fur erit, atque ideo nulli comes exeo.—iii. 46, 47. 
Macleane’s interpretation of this passage—namely, that Umbricius 
complains of never being any great man’s walking companion be- 
cause he is no hand at thieving and peculation—appears singularly 
bald and unsatisfactory. But Mr. Mayor’s solution recommends 
itself to contident acceptance :—“ No governor takes me out to a 
— in his cohort, because I will bear no part in his extortions.”” 
uch a one wants a ready aide-de-camp and accomplice, a cool 
hand, clever and apt at tricks of theft and extortion. What makes 
this interpretation so certain is, as Mr. Mayor points out, the 
mention of Verres in the context. The “fur” and the “ comes” 
are both represented in the lines 
Carus erit Verri qui Verrem tempore quo vult 
Accusare potest.—iii. 53, 54. 
Again, in the passage about the dress of the spectators of coun 
ys in an extemporized theatre a 177, &c.), ‘ane 
been some confusion heretofore about the lines— 
quales habitus illic similemque videbis 
Orchestram et populum ; clari velamen honoris 
Sufficiunt tunice summis edilibus albx. 
Gifford, Macleane tells us, fell foul of Dryden over them. Yet 
Mr. Mayor brings out the sense sufficiently when he notes that 
“in the rustic crowd there is no distinction of the ‘latus clavus’ 
or ‘ angustus clavus,’ nor any preetexta; the municipal senate who 
occupy the orchestra, as the senators do at Rome, are dressed like 
the rest of the spectators, in tunics.” Upon the debated words 
“Tam quartanam sperantibus gris ” the interpretation of Mr. 
yor is the same with that of Macleane and others, who refer 
them to patients hoping that their disease will be turned at 
autumn-tide into a quartan fever, if not cured entirely; and this 


arts before us—the notes of the first- 


is certainly better than to take “ sperantibus” with Ruperti for 
“ apprehending the advent of” such a di 
he same sort of help is tendered by this editor to those who 
hesitate between various readings. In the lying excuse for Galla 
not putting her head out of the sedan or litter to which we have 
referred above, the husband's last words are “noli vexare, qui- 
escit,” in most modern texts. But Mayor justifies the MS. reading 
“ quiescet,” and illustrates the idiom, which is English as well as 
Latin, by a parallel from the Phormio of Terence, where the words 
“ Sic ertt (you will find it is 80), non temere dico,” are a case in 
point. In like manner he supports, at i. 146,the fess easy reading 
‘plaudendum funus,” as against the more obvious “ plangendum 
funus.” In iii. 240 he reads with much plausibility, “ Ingenti 
curret super ora liburna,” taking the last word for a kind of litter 
so called, and preferring its presence in the line to “ Liburno,” 
which would denote the bearer of such a litter. In iv. = 
retains the reading of the best MSS., which appears to have 
that also of the Scholiast, wherein Crispinus is characterized as 
igre solaque libidine fortes 
Delicie. 

h.e., “a rake, feeble and resolute only in his lusts.” Here again 

who refer to the usually printed text will see that the latest 
editor has not chosen the least difficult reading. 

In deciding upon questions of various readings Mr. Mayor has 
called in, in several cases, the acute judgment of Mr. Munro. 
This is always instructive, and, in the case of the annotations 
before us, not the smallest of their many recommendations. In 
the vexed question which arises at the opening of the Third Satire 
(vv. 12-20) as to the adoption or rejection of Jahn’s transposition, 
which places vv. 12-16 after v. 20, ending with “ violarent 
marmora tophum,” Mr. Munro advocates a conservative policy, 
because else “ In vallem Egeriz descendimus” is too abrupt. He 
takes it that the lines, as they stand, represent Umbricius halting 
at the Porta Capena, and his after movements and remarks. Hic 
in v. 12 means simply “ hereupon” or “ upon this,” and uli, which 
—_— a parenthesis continued to “ camenis,” is equivalent to 
“illuc, ubi,” “to where,” the epexegesis of which is to be looked 
for in “ In vallem Egeriz descendimus.” Thus, as he puts it, the 
sense will be, ‘‘Hereupon he and I went down to where Numa 
used to meet his mistress, but where now . . . I mean into the 
valley of Egeria.” “ Hic tune,” in v. 21, is taken as beginning a 
new sentence. In such arguments for resisting change we 
must profess ready acquiescence. Again there is the line in 
iii. 2183 :— 

Phecasianorum vetera ornamenta deorum ; 
Or, according to two MSS. which the Scholiast seems to have 
followed— 
Hic Asianorum vetera, &c. 

Even if we adopt the suggested emendation Hec for Hic, the latter 
reads awkwardly. And the upshot of Mr. Munro’s strong 
suspicion “ that in some form ’or other ‘ phecasia’ should come in, 
as this word is not uncommon in Latin to express apparently some 
luxurious kind of shoe,” is that Mr. Mayor adopts Roth’s con- 
jecture “ Phecasiatorum,” which is a likelier form than “ phecasi- 
anorum,” at the same time that, with his ever-ready apparatus of 
parallels, he gives chapter and verse for the use of “ phzecasixe” 
at Athens and Alexandria. One more glance at Mr. Munro’s 
criticisms and we have done. In iv. 67 the Picenian fisher- 
man, having taken his huge “rhombus” to the Emperor, exhorts 
him in a strange mixture of courtly and uncourtly janguage 
to have a feast of it. Before uttering the outrageous flatte 
that the fish had waited for Domitian’s reign, and then valuntectel 
to be caught (68-69), he has bidden him “propera stomachum 
laxare saginis.” The last word so read conveys an intelligible 
sense, though some have proposed to read “sagine.” But 
* am” and “saginas” are unfortunately the attested 

ings, and at the same time defy explanation. Munro’s 
yo gp is an extremely simple and plausible one—namely, to 

“ saginans "—so that the sense may be “ let your stomach 
out by cramming it”; “ give yourself a good blow-out.” 
Enough has been said to show the chief characteristics of Mr. 
Mayor’s enlarged and improved Juvenal, without going into the 
other Satires annotated in the instalments before us. Yo 
students are happy who, with plenty of leisure and a fair share o 
scholarship, become acquainted with Juvenal under the agreeable 
escort of Mr. Mayor. 


WILSON’S MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH.* 

OME twenty years the inhabitants of Edinburgh—espe- 
S cially those of cheer wih affected literature or science—were 
familiar with the appearance of two men, rather of the rising than 
of the descending, or even the stationar ” mga They were 
brothers—Daniel Wilson and George Wilson. And, ne by way, 
turning at this point, as people do who are not certain about dates 
or names, to the Men of the Times, letter W, we read, “ Wilsoa, 
Daniel, LL.D., born at Edinburgh in 1816, is an elder brother of 
Professor George Wilson, the eminent chemist, and a nephew of 
Professor John Wilson—the Christopher North of Blackwood.” 
This latter relationship would have amazed an Edinburgh citizen 
of the period, uot only by its inaccuracy, but by its absurdity. Not 


* Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By Daniel Wilson, 


LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University, Toronto ; late 
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that there would be any disparagement on either sidein such relation- 
ship of uncle and nephew, but that, from the total difference in the 
cast of life, as it were, between them and the burly author of the 
Noctes with his jubilant love of society and field sport, the asso- 
ciation in any way with the two studious slaves of the lamp has 
a touch of incongruity. Of the two brothers, Daniel was—and 
still is, let us hope—noticeable among men as tall, wiry, and 
erect. His brother the chemist was small, and so sickly and 
fragile in aspect that one had a nervous feeling, when he was 
present, as if some fit or worse might befall him; and yet, living, 
as his existence and capacity for work demanded of him, a hermit’s 
life of abstinence, in company the genial spirit within him shone 
forth and made him as full of pleasant talk as any Hercules of the 
table who could partake of many courses and many bottles. He had 
the art of expressing scientific mysteries with singular clearness 
and attractiveness, and his eminence secured for him the dis- 
tinction only given to the chiefs among men ; a separate memoir 
of his life and labours proving a — and successful book. 

The elder brother, Daniel, gave himself to archzeology and art. 
The drawings for the present work are his own. In 1853 he was 
tempted to leave Edinburgh, and became Professor of English 
Literature and History in the University of Toronto. This appoint- 
ment was, to borrow an expression from physical science, a sad waste 
of power. Men who can lecture on literature, and go over the 
history of the world by useless abridgments, and still more use- 
less reflections, are easily found. Wilson, however, was an 
archeologist, having taken for his subject, as all men should 
do, the place where he found his opportunities of research and 
exemplification, and that place was his native country, Scotland. 
That a man such as this should feel constrained to become an 
exile from the natural field of his instructive labours is a reproach 
to our public institutions, as not supplying, in the shape of 
professorships or otherwise, due encouragement for the acquisi- 
tion and propagation of archwological learning. Archwology is 
essentially that element in history which, as being of the nature of 
ascience, can be dogmatically taught. We may not believe inthe 
chronological sequence of the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron ages 
as an exact and exhaustive analysis, but itisa division admitting of 
a very instructive arrangement of the several known examples of 
early mechanism. It is as in geology—the phenomena of subsi- 
dence at one cosmic period, or eruption at another, set forth as 
the active phenomena creating the present crust of the earth, may 
be open to dispute; but the separation from each other of the 
strata so accounted for has afforded wonderful suggestions and 
facilities for the classification of the features appropriate to each. 
We need but glance at Worsaae’s Nordiske Oldsager, with its 
treasure of ancient remains, conveying the fruit of the skilled 
labours of the archeologist to the popular eye, to see on the part of 
the Northern nations an example that should put us to shame in 
the matter of studying and teaching the existing witnesses to the 
habits and arts of our early ancestors. An enthusiastic archzo- 
logist whose wealth sufficed not only for his own pursuit of his 
favourite science, but for the help of less prosperous persons who 
might desire to follow it, lately left an endowment for a Chair of 
Archeology in Edinburgh. It —— that the funds for the 

are not immediately available, and the Government, as 
we understand, when solicited to supply the means of interim 
support for the Chair, has declined to make the necessary 
advanee. 

Dr. Wilson is favourably ‘known to the inquiring part of the 
world by his great archeological work, called Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland. It that assumes the higher ge in the library, the 
present volume, partaking of art and light literature, must take 

mce on the drawing-room table. Each carries with it a 
mark of the local difficulties which the author had to contend with. 
Of both books the original edition was published before the author 
left Scotland. When a second edition of the “ Prehistoric 
Annals” became due, he found that he could not do it justice 
without returning to Scotland to see it through the press. There 
ean be no doubt that anything accomplished on such a hurried visit 
would give but poor results in comparison with the rich harvest 
of new matter that he might have garnered up at his leisure had 
he remained in the land of his sculptured stones, Picts’ houses, and 
elf arrow-heads. The other work he did not consider of importance 
enough to demand such a sacrifice. But, living at a distance, he 
did not venture to make any improvements. It is consequently 
an exact reprint of the original book, and tells the reader that it 
isso. Time, however, which renders many things worthless, has 
enhanced the value of the book without its author's co-operation. 
It contains spirited and accurate accounts of old buildings, and 
also of social institutions, that have disappeared since it was first 
published in 1847. What is still more valuable, it contains 
the old engravings of the de buildings, preserving the sur- 
rounding local conditions, which are now in many instances as 
thoroughly changed as the buildings themselves are by alterations 
and reconstructions. 

The portly and somewhat gorgeous aspect of the book would 
not naturally suggest the nature of its contents, as a collection of 
traditions, anecdotes, and discourses on the localities of his- 
torical events, and on the dwelling-places and social habits of 
eminent men. Hence it is rife with the names and events popularly 
connected with Scotland—Queen Mary and the tragedies of her 
life, John Knox, Montrose, Claverhouse, Prince Edward and the 
Forty-five, the Covenanters, the Porteus mob, and Walter Scott. 
Where, among all, shall we select a characteristic specimen? 
Suppose we go out of this pleasant but terribly beaten path, and 


of his dealings with Scotland will perhaps show that Dr. Wilson 
can appreciate the significance of things that may not have gained 
the sanction of vulgar popularity :— 

On the 7th of September 1650, Cromwell entered Edinburgh at the head of 
his army, and took possession of it and of the town of Leith. The capital was 
now subjected to martial law ; the most mgid regulations were enforced, 
such as, “that upone ony allarum no inhabitant luik out of his hous upone 
payne of death, or walk on the streets after top-tow, upone payne of im- 
prissonement.” Yet the peaceable inhabitants found no great reason to 
complain of his civic rule; justice seems to have been impartially ad- 
ministered, though often with much severity, and the most rigid discipline 
enforced on the English troops. “ Upon the 27th of September,” says Nicol, 
“by orders of the General Cromwell, thair wes thrie of his awin sodgeris 
scurged by the Provest Marschellis men, from the Stone Chop to the Neddir 
Bow, and bak agane, for plundering of houssis within the toun; and ane 
uther sodger maid to ryde the Meir at the Croce of Edinburgh, with ane 
fm stop about his neck, his handis bund behind his back, and musketis 

ung at his feet, the full space of twa hours, for being drunk.” The same 
punishment of riding the Mare remained in force, as a terror to evil doers, 
till-the destruction of the old citadel of the town-guard, and all its accom- 
paniments, in the year 1785. 

The General again took up his residence in “the Earl of Murrie’s house 
in the Cannigate, where a strong guard is appointed to keep constant watch 
at the gate;” and his soldiers were quartered in the palace, and billeted 
about the town, while actively engaged in the siege of the Castle. The 
guard-house was in Dunbar’s Cloxe,a name which it retains from the 
quarters it then furnished to the victors of Dunbar! and a tradition is pre- 
served, with considerable appearance of probability, that a handsome old 
house, still remaining at the foot of Sellars’ Close, was occasionally occu- 
pied by Cromwell. It is a fine antique mansion, which forms a prominent 
feature in the view of the Old Town from the north, having two terraced 
roofs at different elevations, guarded by a neatly coped parapet wall, and 
commanding an extensive view of the Forth, where the English fleet 
then lay. 

- = * 

The siege of the Castle was vigorously prosecuted : Cromwell mustered 
the colliers from the neighbouring pits, and set them to work a mine below 
the fortifications, the opening of which may still be seen in the freestone 
rock, on the south side, near the new Castle road. ‘The commander of the 
fortress had not been, at the first, very hearty in his opposition to Cromwell, 
and finding matters growing thus desperate, he came to terms with him, 
and saved the Castle being blown about his ears, by resigning it into the 
General’s hands. 

One of the earliest proceedings of the new garrison was to clear away the 
neighbouring obstructions that had afforded shelter to themselves in their 
approaches during the siege. “Considering that the Wey-hous of Edin- 
burgh was ane great impediment to the schottis of the Castell, the samyn 
being biggit on the hie calsey; thairfoir, to remove that impediment, 
General Cromwell gaif ordouris for demolisching of the Wey-house ; and 
upone the last day of December 1650, the Englisches began the work, and 
tuik doun the stepill of it that day, and so continued till it wes raised.” We 

» from the same authority, of the re-edification of this building after 
the Restoration. “The Wey-hous, quhilk wes demoleist by that traitour 
Cromwell, at his incuming to Edinburgh, eftir the feght of Dumbar, began 
now to be re-edified in the end of August 1660, but far inferior to the former 
condition”? The cumbrous and ungainly building thus erected, remained 
an encumbrance to the street, at the head of the West Bow, till 1822, when 
it was hastily pulled down, to widen the approach to the Castle, preparatory 
to the public entry of George IV. 

The following p: e, if not so historically important, is perhaps 
more curious, and will surprise those readers who are accustomed 
to consider Cromwell as the tyrant of Scotland as he was of 
Ireland. The Scots did not like his method of coming to them 
in the disastrous affair of Dunbar, and it can hardly be said that 
he acquired popularity among them. There was a sort of surly 
sense, however, that his rule was salutary. He tried to give 
them a fair representation in Parliament. He opened to them the 
trade of England. He bridled the Highlanders and the Border 
rievers—those of England whose plundering ground was: in 
Scotland, as well as those of Scotland whose depredations in Eng- 
land were not profitable to their countrymen at large. The indus- 
trious peasant in Moray, Aberdeenshire, Angus, or Selkirk felt him- 
self in the hands of a genuine protectorate, and could sleep without 
disturbance from the thought that in the morning he might find 
his barns burnt and his cattle gone :— 

So acceptable had the sway of the Lord Protector become with the civic 
rulers of Edinburgh, notwithstanding the heavy taxes with which they were 
burdened for the maintenance of his army, and the general expenses of 
the government, that they commissioned a large block of stone for the pur- 
pose of erecting a colossal statue of his Highness in the Parliament 


Square. 

The block had just been landed on the shore of Leith, when the news 
arrived of Cromwell’s death. Monk altered his policy, and the magistrates 
not only found it convenient to forget their first intention, but with politic 
pliability, some years after, they erected the fine equestrian statue of 
Charles I[., which still adorns that locality. The rejected block lay neglected 
on the sands at Leith, though all along known by the title of Oliver Crom- 
well, till, in November 1788, Mr. Walter Ross, the well-known antiquary, 
had it removed, with no little difficulty, to the rising ground where Ann 
Street now stands, nearly opposite St. Bernard’s Well. The block was about 
eight feet high, intended apparently for the upper half of the figure: The 
workmen of the quarry had prepared it for the chisel of the statuary, by 
giving it, with the hammer, the shape of a monstrous mummy, and there 
stood the Protector, like a giant in his shroud, frowning upon the city ; 
until after the death of Mr. Ross, his curious collection of autiquities was 
scattered, and the ground feued for building. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS.* 


\ E are bound to take a woman’s estimate of her own sex as 
worth something in the way of portraiture. It is to be pre- 
sumed that she understands a little of what she is talking about, 


* Not Without Thorns. A Story. ed Ennis Graham, Author of “She 
—_ Young and He was Old.” 3 vols. London: ‘Tinsley Brothers. 
1873. 


_ ~ | look for a person so little in the estimation of romance-lovers as 
Oliver Cromwell? Some notices of his abode in Edinburgh and 
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and that evolution from her internal consciousness has less to do 
with the one than her positive knowledge and sympathetic 
experience. If a woman paints other women as fast or worldly, 
mannish or pedantic, sentimental or man-hating, we must believe 
that she has had models for her outlines ; and that in the intimacy 
of the drawing-room and the boudoir she has learnt more of her 
sisters than can ever be vouchsafed to piratical man. Also we 
must believe that her nice women are really her ideals, and that 
she offers them as specimens of the best she thinks of her sex. 
We take, then, the female characters in Not Without Thorns as 
the author's deliberate presentations of bad and good women 
according to her ideas; and from them we learn something of the 
kind of person which seems to a sister amiable or unamiable, 
loveable or detestable. 

Eugenia Laurence, the heroine, is one of those distracting 
creatures for whom blame is too hard and patience impossible. 
She is full of — aspirations and uneasy sensitiveness ; 
alternately swayed by the most pathetic virtues and the most 
egregious folly; thus offering the portrait of a sweet young per- 
son endowed with rare beauty and scant sense, big eyes and 
small wisdom. Beauchamp Chancellor, her husband, is the ordi- 
nary selfish and shallow man; but we do really think he is suffi- 
ciently tried by his lovely companion, and her untiring vagaries of 
feeling, to be exonerated from blame if he is at times irritated by 
her persistent state of moral porcupinehood, and fretted at the 
daily need of living with her, as he says, as if “treading on egg- 
shells.” An egg-shell wife is a nuisance, however pretty and 
affectionate she may be; and the best of good fellows would find 
her so after a while. Eugenia is very pretty, and she looks speci- 
ally pretty when her big eyes become dewy with rising tears. 
Beauchamp Chancellor says in the beginning, and hastens to kiss 
them away with fond words and consoling assurances, and all 
the rest of the tender jargon befitting the first days of the 
love time. But a husband is not a lover; and a husband gets 
tired of the tears, when too often repeated, which the lover 
kissed away so rapturously. A young wife who cries on the 
smallest provocation, who has no natural surface cheerful- 
ness to temper the cloying oppressiveness of her clinging 
fondness, who is always either worshipping or weeping, in a state 
of exaltation or a state of collapse, and who never can be brought 
to take a calm and rational view of life, is likely to make an easy- 
going, conventional, shallow-natured man impatient beyond 
breeding. We do not wonder then that Beauchamp finds it 
impossible to restrain the petulant annoyance which would be 
only too natural under the conditions, and that Eugenia in con- 
sequence, sinking from disappointment to despair, should make 
herself as miserable as if she had rational cause for misery, and 
act like a maniac because she could not live like one of the 
blessed. 

We lay stress on this character-painting of young wives in 
ladies’ novels, for in it we see that tone of mind in the sex which 
is the cause of half the unhappy marriages afloat—those marriages 
which begin well and end ill, no one exactly knows how or why. 
So long as women think that marriage means only courtshi 
consolidated and uninterrupted, and that it should mean this 
and nothing else, and so long as they are unable to enter into 
the prosaic arrangements of companionable friendliness, they 
must perforce be unhappy, even in those rare instances where 
they meet with a man as soft and sickly as themselves. For 
then the chances are that they will wish he was a little rougher, 
and did not hang about them so incessantly, watching every 
turn and look with such jealous solicitude as to be quite em- 
barrassing and fatiguing. In the case of those women who sin 
against themselves, their husbands, and common sense by their 
own over-sensitiveness, we think the more experienced of their 
sex, and notably authors, should try to show them the mistake 
they make, and teach them a more self-respecting code and creed. 
Human nature does not live at high pressure for more than a 
few hours at most; and women who brood over love as the only 
thing in life, and courtship as the only form of love, run great 
chance of losing the very affections which | desire so passion- 
ately to keep always at boiling point. Like children who dig u 
their seeds to make sure that they are growing and in goo 
condition, they spoil both the work of nature and their own 
chances. For this cause, Not Without Thorns isa book worthy of 
notice ; though as a work of art it is scarcely satisfactory, while 
as a study of life it is weak and by no means loftily planned. 

The character of Eugenia, the heroine, fails to interest us. She 
is, as we have said, sweet to sickliness, ideal to unreality. We 
long for just the saving pinch of common sense in her nature 
which would redeem her from her overwhelming morbidness, and 
give her what the Easterns term “salt.” From first to last she is 
no more real than a peter fairy or a Pepper’s ghost. Her very 
love is more silly than pathetic, even though she does lose her 
health in the struggle. But why has she so little self-control ? 
We have heard that certain susceptible girls are given to falling in 
love at first sight, and that weak hearts may be won at a sitting 
by handsome men experienced in the ways of life and the art of 
love-making. We have not hitherto believed that these flowers 
of quick growth have deep roots; on the contrary, we imagined 
that the girl who let herself fall in love at first sight with A. 
would do the same by B. at the next opportunity, her affections 
being evidently not the result of choice, but of simple instinct 
more or less disguised. Eugenia Laurence, however, is not of 
this roving kind. “ Wax to receive, marble to retain,” she knows 
nothing about the “succession of crops” of which the hearts of 


most susceptible young ladies bear record. She plunges once and - 


for all time into the bitter-sweet waters of passion for Beaucham 

Chancellor; and, prepared as she is by her first act of self- 
surrender, because he 
her kindly at a private party, she sinks only deeper an 
until she gets nearly smothered before the end. Captain Chan- 


cellor, the Magnus Apollo of whom she becomes so posponately ; 


enamoured and on such small provocation, is one of those men 


whom women find irresistible. Handsome, gallant, shallow, , 


making love and feeling none, flirting with avery pretty woman 
who would flirt with him, but really caring only fo 
court, who does not care for him, he is essentially one of the 


wolves of society, a man marked dangerous, and of whom young - 


lady lambs would do well to beware. He is a good fellow, 


however, in a way; and when he sees r Eugenia pale, | 

h compassion on . 

her, and, impelled partly by pity, partly by pique at Roma’s— 


thin, and half-dying for his sake, he 


unceremonious refusal of his d, folds the pretty little 


love-sick maiden to his heart, and makes her blest in a fool’s 
paradise of the most charming appearance. As Eugenia is. 
excessively simple, and by no means rich, and as he is fastidious, | 


worldly, and also by no means rich, their engagement is received 
with a chorus of disapprobation from his fri 
Gertrude Eyrecourt, leading the choir. This Gertrude Eyrecourt 
.is a perplexingly mixed character, as is also her husband's sister 


Roma. She is shown us as kind, selfish, insincere, affectionate, 
good-hearted, spiteful, clever, far-sighted, yet unintentionally | 


lighting up such afire by her indiscreet confidences as threatens 


to burn down the whole fabric of her brother Beauchamp’s pia ok , 


ness, The reader must reconcile these opposing qualities in 
best way he can. It was certainly quite natural that she should 


not like her brother’s <—y * with Eugenia Laurence. Clever 


and ambitious as she is, she is bound by the laws of her. 
own nature to look askance on all the “ wildflower” tribe, and to. 
have preferred that Beauchamp should have chosen a wife with . 
more money in the first instance, and, when his own fortune grew | 
to be so lustrous, with more style and savoir faire than was pos-. 


sible in a little girl brought up in home seclusion, and given to 
ready tears and inconvenient demonstrations. But, being clever, 


she would also have accepted the inevitable, and have sought to— 


make the best of it. Only weak and silly, as well as spiteful, 


women try to make the worst of an undesirable marriage when it’ 


is fairly accomplished, and their own self-respect is not involved 


in keeping themselves distinct, and perhaps trying to create a- 


rupture which shall withdraw their male relative from bonds 
which, though legal, are not honourable. There was nothing of 
this here. Eugenia was silly, but she was good; and though not 
the kind of wife Gertrude would have chosen for her brother, yet 
she was a gentlewoman, and did not disgrace him. Hence Ger- 
trude’s childish dislike of the girl, and her pettish endeavours to 
estrange her brother from her, read sadly out of harmony with the 
main lines of her character; and we wish that the author had 
reconsidered this part of her work, and stuck more stoutly to her 
original idea of a sensible and far-sighted woman of the world. 
No one can be either sensible or far-sighted who does not consent 
to accept things as they are, and to make the best of the 
irremediable. 

Roma Eyrecourt, too, is slightly hazy in her presentment. At first 
she seems to be simply selfish, hard, and worldly; but as time 
and the story go on K 6. develops into one of the noblest and most 
beautiful of women. She and Sydney, Eugenia’s sister, practical 
and sensible Sydney, a little atone for Mrs. Beauchamp Chan- 
cellor’s sickliness; but we do not like Roma’s love scene with 


Gerald Thornton; nor do we think that she too would have com-~ 


mitted the folly of falling in love at sight, which she evidently 
does, though in a moro restrained way than Eugenia. We are 
glad, however, that the book ends happily. It was more than 
might have been expected with the characters on hand. But, all 
the same, the motifis weak, and the keynote does not sound true ; 
and on the whole we cannot say that Not without Thorns is any 
advance on She was Young and He was Old by the same author. 
We own to an infinite contempt for twaddle, both of speech and 
of sentiment ; and Not Without Thorns is by no means free from 


a suspicion of twaddle and more than a dash of silliness both in’ 


the c ters and the story. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. . 
_ VILLEMAIN’S History of Pope Gregory VII.* has been 
e announced for nearly half a century ; it was begun during 
the last years of the Restoration, and the author was about to 
leg it by subscription when the political events of the day 


ed him to reconsider his original plan. We need not say. 


what was the attitude assumed towards the Bourbon Govern- 
ment, or rather towards the Villéle Cabinet, by MM. de Lacre- 
telle, Cousin, Guizot, and Villemain ; the liberal views strenuously 
and eloquently maintained in the Sorbonne lecture-room by these 


eminent men caused them to be superseded in their office, and it - 


was only when Martignac was called to the head of affairs 
that the four champions of constitutional freedom were allowed 


to resume the — they had so ny bray Under these - 
e 


circumstances the publication of the Histoire de Grégoire VII. 
had to be delayed, and M. Villemain took advantage of the new 


* Histoire de Grégoire VII, Par M. Villemain. Paris: Didier. 
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duties imposed u him to revise, correct, and almost to recast 
the work always considered his 
perennius. It now appears as a umous uction, 
although it can never Dain the Dm which the Tableau de la 
kittérature enjoyed from the very first, still it will be regarded as 
an interesting work, ns not only great brilliancy of style, 
but real erudition. M. Villemain’s language is his strong point, 
though we must add that the polish of his sentences, their 
harmony, and their colourin “a us after a very brief ac- 
quaintance with any of his w “ C’est un style de décadence,” 
as a distinguished critic once remarked to us. Of the book 
itself we will only say at present that the first chapter is devoted 
‘to an introductory account of the Papacy from the earliest time to 
the eleventh century. 

M. wo eae Professor at the French Ecole normale, is 
favourably known by several works, chiefly on Greek history and 
archeology. He wrote some years ago an amusing account of the 
island of Crete, and contributed to the history of jurisprudence a 

valuable monograph on Athenian law. The volume now 
before us*® may be looked upon as a sequel to this last- 
mentioned treatise, and in unfolding before us the splendid annals 
of a and judicial eloquence at Athens M. Perrot has taken 
for his text the saying of Cicero—“ Studium eloquentie proprium 
Athenarum.” By way of introducing the subject, he begins by 
showing how a passion for public speaking ever formed one of the 
leading characteristics of the Greek race. Even in the days of 
Homer muscular vigour and courage on the battle-field were not the 
only qualities looked for in men who had to take the lead amongst 
their fellow-citizens ; eloquence was also indispensable, and Ulysses 
was at least as necessary to the Greek army as Achilles himeelf. 
M. Perrot goes on to describe in a general manner the eloquence 
of writers who were not professedly public speakers; he notes, for 
how Herodotus and Thucydides helped on the progress 
of oratory, and he endeavours to ascertain from the best authen- 
ticated sources how Pericles understood the great art of addressing 
popular assemblies. The work itself consists of seven chapters, 
ively devoted to Gorgias and the Sophists, Antipho, 
ocides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Iszeus. 

André Chénier +, for the majority of readers, is only a poet—one 
of the most distinguished perhaps of the revolutionary era, but 
hardly anything else. The elegy so well known by the name of the 
Jeune Captive, which he composed for Mdlle. de Coigny, and the 
iambes which he dashed off on the way from prison to the scaffold, 
are the only productions of his pen familiar to all but the few 

rsons who have studied the history of journalism during the 

t period of the French Revolution. We have no hesitation in 
saying, however, that he was at least equally remarkable as a 
writer, and the volume now before us will, we doubt not, 
contribute to raise him in the opinion of competent judges. 
de Fouquiéres is not the first critic who has published the 
political terse of André Chénier, but he is certainly the only 
one hitherto who has given them correctly and in a methodical 
order. The preliminary essay on the gifted author, considered as 
a politician, is quite exhaustive. M. de Fouquiéres has sup- 
plemented it by the insertion of Palissot’s biozraphical notice and 
of a number of illustrative documents. With reference to the 
well-known accusation cast against Marie-Joseph Chénier by 
Royalist newspaper writers, M. de Fouquiéres shows that it was a 
sscalumny. It is absolutely untrue that Marie-Joseph sent his 
frother to the guillotine; but “ if he committed no crime,” says 
M. Roederer, “ he professed all the bad principles which lead to 
the commission of crime; he did not murder his brother, but he 
was the friend of the murderer.” A table and an alphabetical 
index terminate the volume. 

Next to André Chénier let us place another writer belonging to 
the same See and deserving to be better known than he is at 
present. The Chevalier de Pange { is often mentioned in Chénier’s 
works; he was his intimate friend, and shared his political 
inions ; but until quite recently it was impossible to form any 
ea of his merits as an author, except by diving into the 
endless collection of brochures on political subjects issued at 
the a of the French Revolution. Pamphlets written 
in 1789 and 1790, articles contributed in 1790 to the 
Journal de la société de 1789, in 1792 to the Journal de Paris, 
and in 1795 and 1796 to the Nouvelles nationales, politiques 
e étrangéres—such is the addition made by the Chevalier 
de Pange to the polemical literature of his time. Our thanks 
are due to M. de Fouquiéres for enabling us to become 
acquainted with a really distinguished representative of French 

ournalism. André Chénier’s friend died at an early age, but he 

enough behind him to establish his fame as a moralist, and 
his reflections on mankind and society are the more striking 
because they were the result of political strife, instead of being 
quietly elaborated in seclusion and retirement. 

M. Laboulaye’s Questions constitutionnelles§ now appear toge- 
ther in a compact and handy little volume, after having been pub- 
lished separately, as circumstahces suggested, from time to time. 


litique et judiciaire Athénes. Par M. Geo Perrot. 


+ Guvres en prose d’ André Chénier. Recueillies par L. Becq de 
Fouquitres. Paris: Charpentier. 
(Luvres de Francois de Pange. Recueillies L. de Fouquiéres. 


Questions constitutionnelles. Par Edouard Laboulaye, de l'Institut. 
Charpentier. “ 


The author remarks, with a certain excusable tone of bitter- 
ness, that hints thrown out and advice given in 1848 and 1851 
bear repetiti.: even now, when once more the French political 
edifice has to be reconstructed from top to bottom. He likens 
his fellow-citizens to horses which, galloping round a circus, seem 
to be advancing, whilst they are merely retracing their steps. 
At the end of every term of twenty years the building falls 
to the ground, and the same work has to be done over again 
which appeared to be completed twenty years before. M. 
Laboulaye tries to show that the origin of this deplorable state 
of things must be sought in the confusion existing in the 
minds of most people between the idea of liberty and that of 
revolution. Such being the case, it is certainly not to be 
wondered at that, on the one hand, monarchists should shrink 
when they hear the word “ freedom ” pronounced, whilst, on the 
other hand, ultra-Republicans are in a rage if any one talks to 
them about the power of the law, or hints respectfully something 
about political guarantees. M. Laboulaye aptly designates our 
modern demagogues as the Ultramontanists of the Revolution, and 
he has no difficulty in proving that the believers in the infallibility 
of Robespierre pon Babeuf have done all they could to ruin the 
cause of true liberty. 

Educational questions are quite as much the order of the day 
on the other side of the Channel as they are amongst us, and 
M. Jules Simon’s circular is only the most recent manifestation of a 
change which must sooner or later take place. Before the old 
system has been swept away M. de Laprade steps forward* to 
defend classical studies against the pretensions of positivist 
innovators. The two points on which he specially insists are the 
exaggerated merits ascribed to scientific education, and the undue 
importance, as he thinks, given to the reforms bearing upon 
power education. With reference to this latter topic, M. de 

prade believes that, if elementary teaching requires such swee 
ing modéications, it is simply because superior education is radically 
bad. One of his chief objections against the French educationists 
of the so-called liberal school is that they look upon children as the 
pe non of the State, and thus aim at destroying family influence. 

t was Rousseau and his disciples who first popularized this idea, 
and the sooner it is done away with the better. As M.de Laprade 
observes, it is a great cause for regret that the men who talk most 
in France about education are stump orators totally destitute of 
intellectual culture, and having nothing but immorality, ignorance, 
and impudence to recommend them. 

L'esprii ic au XVIII siéclet; is an attractive title. If 
any epoch in the history of France has been especially rich in 
bold manifestations of public opinion, it was certainly the 
eighteenth century, when reforms of the most various kinds were 
= preached, and the scandalous corruption of a weak though 
absolute Government was freely discussed. Public opinion found 
expression not only in the Encyclopédie, and the works of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Montesquieu, and Raynal, but in memoirs such 
as those of D’Argenson and Barbier, in newspapers, and in letters 
which, written exclusively for private perusal, were still more 
explicit than memoirs, and displayed a far greater freedom. M. 
Aubertin has aimed at describing, in this new volume, the state 
of public opinion in France on all sorts of questions from 1715 
tol 782: he book is divided into four parts, corresponding to 
the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, the reign of Louis XV. till 
the Seven Years’ War, the epoch extending from the battle of 
Rosbach to the accession of Louis XVI. ; and, finally, the reign 
of that unfortunate monarch. The reader will find in this very 
interesting volume a number of curious details respecting Mathieu 
Marais, Madame Campan, Barbier, and also several memoirs and 
letters which are still unpublished. 

The eighth series of M. de Pontmartin’s Nouveaur samedis t 
bears that militant stamp which characterizes all works composed 
during the late war; for, although the duodecimo now on our 
table bears the date of the present year, it consists of newspaper 
articles originally written in 1871 and 1872. M. de Pontmartin 
has had the boldness, some people would say the audacity, to ex- 
pose the literary and political demerits of M. Victor Hugo, and 
for having done so he found himself roundly abused by the Re- 
publican press. In the eyes of our ardent revolutionists the 
Année terrible is the great work of modern times, and it is quite 
clear that those who do not acknowledge its transcendent beauty 
would fare very ill if the champions of democracy were in power. 
The critic of the Nouveaux samedis, it seems, has been served with 
threatening letters just like an Irish landlord who has ejected his 
tenants, 

Count de Beauvoir § has already earned a reputation as one 
of the most accomplished of modern French tourists, and the 
new edition of bis travels is sure to meet with a welcome from 
all readers. The maps and woodcuts which illustrate it are ex- 
cellent, and add much to the usefulness of the volume. 

Amongst the scientific works lately published by Messrs. 
Hachette, M. Delérain’s treatise on agricultural chemistry must 
occupy @ prominent place.|| It is to a certain extent a summary 
of lectures delivered by the author to the pupils of the Grignon 
School, where he had been appointed Professor ten years ago under 


* L’éducation libérale. Par Victor de Laprade. Paris: Didier. 
L’esprit public au siécl. Par M. A, Aubertin. Paris: 
idier. 


¢ Nouveaur samedis. 8¢ série. Par A. de Pontmartin. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Voyage autour du monde. Par le comte de Beauvoir. Paris: Plon. 

|| Cours ae chimie agricole. Par M. P. P. Delérain. London and Paris: 
Hachette & Co. 
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the administration of M. Monny de Mornay. The duties of 
his post obliged him to study the best French and foreign 
treatises on the questions he had to examine, and, having been 
requested to act as one of the collaborateurs to the Dictionary 
of Chemistry edited by M. Wurtz, he enjoyed a further oppor- 
tunity of collecting materials for the volume which he now 
presents to scientific students. The first part of the book treats of 
plants and their development; in the second we have a descrip- 
tion of arable land, its formation, and its qualities; the third 
division is given to the improvement of the soil, and the 
fourth to manure. Woodcuts are added whenever necessary, and 
the author has constantly aimed at giving to his work that 
practical character which will make it useful to all persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and in sciertific farming. 

“ Those ake have kept.a faithful recollection of the events in 
which they had a share are bound to benefit history with the 
tribute of their knowledge.” Such is the opening sentence of 
a fresh contribution to the account of the Franco-Prussian 
War; the title of the book * itself enlightens us sufficiently as to 
its contents, and Prince Bibesco’s relations with General Douay 
give it almost an official character. The author has aimed 
at writing a detailed narrative of the operations carried on 
by the Seventh Corps d'armée from Belfort to Sedan. Marshal 

acMahon, as it is well known, had to follow out a plan which 
he by no means approved; he wanted, in the first instance, to 
retreat towards Paris, and then, as a pis-aller, to march towards 
Méziéres. Compelled to adopt the scheme devised by Count 
Palikao, then Minister of War, he should have done so with 
rapidity ; instead of which he lost a considerable amount of pre- 
cious time in hesitating, altering his plans, ordering and counter- 
ordering, until the fatal day of Sedan crushed at once the hopes 
of France. Prince Bibesco has related in a plain, simple manner 


. the part |p apres by the Seventh Corps in this disastrous cam- 


aign, and the strategic maps drawn for the volume may be pro- 
tably consulted. 

M. G. Monod’s souvenirs | add a few interesting facts to those 
with which we are now all familiar, but they derive their prin- 
cipal value from the comparison which the author draws between 
the Germans and the French, as far as character, morality, and 
education are concerned. We need scarcely say that a Frenchman 
who assigns the superiority to the Teutonic race cannot be ex- 

ected to meet with much sympathy from his fellow-countrymen. 

t would be idle, however, to deny that the corruption which 
has for many years eaten up society in France largely contributed 
to the issue of the late war. Writers belonging to /a grande nation 
are the very first to acknowledge this, and to say with the utmost 
plainness of speech that no reform is possible so long as con- 
ceit, selfishness, and a thorough disregard of the simplest elements 
of morality are systematically encoura 

The elegant collection of M. Lemerre’s reprints{ is now en- 
riched by an edition of Beaumarchais’s Mariage de Figaro. We 
have already on several occasions stated what we consider to 
be the true place in French literature of the amusing but un- 
principled author of the Barbier, and we need not here revert 
to the subject. Let us, however, note how interesting are the pre- 
faces of Beaumarchais as bearing upon the social life of the last 
century. When he wrote them he seemed to be still pleading 
before a court against powerful enemies who, in attacking him, were 
endeavouring tpso facto, so he thought, to put down the spirit of 
reform. It is amusing to see him com the freedom which 
Moliére enjoyed under the absolute rute of Louis XIV. with the 
restrictions which the police of Louis XVI. imposed upon such 
“harmless” compositions as the Mariuge de Figaro; but he 
forgets that the circumstances of the times were entirely different ; 
and, besides, it is very doubtful whether the Grand Monarque would 
have allowed the performance of any play touching, even indi- 
rectly, on political subjects. 

The last ivratson of M. Littré’s splendid Dictionary is now out §, 
and thus has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion one of the 
most gigantic undertakings on record in the annals of lexico- 
graphy. In taking leave of his readers M. Littré draws at- 
tention to the fact that he has collected a large number of 
materials for a second issue; and he already prints a few 
additions which suggested themselves at once, together with 
certain corrections on alterations, the necessity of which had been 
pointed out to him by his friends. A list of the authorities quoted 
in the course of the Dictionary, together with references to the 
best editions of their works and to the MSS. consulted in the case 
of a few mediswval productions, is also added. We cannot lay 
down the Dictionnaire de la langue francaise without giving a 
word of praise to the accuracy with which the printing has been 
done. Ina work of this description, more perhaps than in any 
other, the utmost correctness is required; and when we say 
that each proof was read no less than seventy-two times before 
being struck off, the reader will have some idea both of the 
expense incurred by the publishers and of the anxiety they felt to 
produce a thoroughly good work, We would hope now that some 
competent scholar may be found to prepare for general use an 
abridged edition of M. Littré’s Dictionary. Such a compilation, 


carefully done, would be of the greatest service to students who 
cannot afford to purchase the larger one. 

M. Alexandre Dumas had always, it a intended to write 
a book on cookery as the couronnement of his literary edifice. 
The volume now comes forth posthumously—a bulky octavo, 
looking very scientific, very methodical, published in the shape of 
a dictionary, and illustrated with a portrait of the author. 
Dictionaries, however, are not all necessarily dry, witness Bayle’s; 
and M. Littré’s chef-deuvre, just noticed, is a great deal more 
interesting than many a novel. In like manner it might 
be expected that the Grand dictionnaire de cusine* wo 
contain a good proportion of romance and chit-chat, mixed, u 
with sviastontt details. And such is the fact; nor do we thi 
that any reader will object to such a combination of utile and dulce. 
Let M. Jules Gouffé carry off the pon for science, matter of fact, 
and culinary transcendentalism; M. Alexandre Dumas takes = 
the imaginative side of the subject, and no one will think 
worse of his recipe for cooking caz/les au basilic because a few pages 
afterwards they will find a song or an anecdote. 

The title given by Madame Guerrier de Haupt to her collection 
of novelettes | shows sufficiently in what spirit they are written ; 
we can recommend them as wholesome and sound reading. 
M. Chavette is also an author whose tales may be safely 
on a drawing-room table. Défunt Brichet t will be sure to please 
persons fond of adventure @ la Monte-Christo; it teems with 


“melodramatic incidents, impossible catastrophes, miraculous a 
e 


sodes, and affects a kind of semi-historical character by 
appearance of Louis XIV., the Duke de Vivonne, Madame de 
ontespan, and other celebrities of the seventeenth century. 


* Grand dictionnaire de cuisine. Par Alex. Dumas. Paris: Lemerre, 
+ Forts par la foi, Par Marie Guerrier de Haupt. Paris: Didier. 
} Défunt Brichet. Par E.Chavette. Paris: Dentu. 
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to announce that 
in 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 


AREWELL BENEFIT and LAST PURLIC 


will ake in St. James's Hall, . Fe to commence 
Vio in, Mr. ,dusand Herr L. 
‘Mr. Signor Piatt! Vocal Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. 
Conductor, Sir Julius Stalls, lds. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Admi: 
=wted obtained at Chappell & Gos, 90 New Bond Street, and at 


the 
BRITISH ORCHESTRAL CONCERT.  Patron— 


the Puke of EDINBURGH, K.G. Thursday, Conductor, Mr. 


t. James's Hall, Eight o'clock.—Scotch Symphon ende’ ne 
re pocxeee, Sullivan, Miss Edith Wynne ; Overture (First Time) to “* Winter's 
( Francis ett; Grand Polonaise in E fiat, C n. Pianoforte, Miss 


ure, Egmon t. Beethoven. Vocalists, Miss 'Edith Wynne, Miss Julia 
Elton, E. "E. Lloyd, ‘ona “Mr. Thomas.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s.. 48., 28. and Is.,atall 
usicsellers ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 23 Piccadilly. 


DNESDAY NEXT. —LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 


St. James's the Direction of Mr. John Wednesday Evening sent, 
Bight, 9 o'clock. Artists: Miss Edith Wynne, Mins Banks, and Madame Ry iD Mr. Sims 
Mis, Suntley ; the London Orpheus Pianoforte, Mr. 


Hicpards. Con tors, Mr. J. L. Hatton and Mr. Lutz. Tickets. is. to 6s. to be had 
of Austin, - and Boosey & Co., Hoiles 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, House.—The 

EXHIBITION of WORKS of the OLD MASTERS, together with WORKS of 
CEASED ARTISTS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, fn Oil, WatersColour, and Sculpture, is 
talogue, 6d. Season Tickets. 


OW OPEN. Admission (from 9 4.M. till Dusk) Is. Ca: 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 


‘THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
ELEVENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NOW Pali Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Dee's GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
RIUM,” with “Triumph of Christianity.” “Christian Martyrs.” “ Francesca 
Rimini” Neophyie,” “Titania,” &c., at the DORE GALLERY, New Bond Street. 


THE TICHBORNE DEFENCE FUND 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord RIVERS. 
GUILDFORD ONSLOW, Esq., M.P. 


consequence of in the Court of Queen’s Bench for contempts 
of Court commit the mildford Onslow, P., Mr. Whalley, M. Mr. Skipworth. and 
the Claimant, the ort blic can now only be to for Funds ay ot circular and Ladvertion- 
ment. The tlemen w names appear above taey consented to act moneys 
may be forwarded, and will guarantee that the 


be found without coving tim the of his 
If desired, 

oe simply and solely as a means of enabli im to cope in some measure wi 
fae mm the En ie sxmares ed against him him, instructed as they are by the 


ng’ 
Solicitor to the Treasury and at the public 
GUILDFORD ONSLOW, M.P. 
On behalf of the Trustees. 


TICHBORNE DEFENCE FUND, 
Offices : 376, Strand, W.C. 
Post Office Orders and Stamps to the Office, 376 Strand, W.C. ; Cheques to Messrs. HERRIES, 
FARQUHAR, & CO., 16 St. James's Street, 8.W. 


(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Te sack: Four, £20. Election, Second week in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 


TaRY, The 


CUETO. COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following 


Ry for Competition at Midsummer next: 1. One or more Entrance Scholar- 
ee of 08 for Tro ¥ during the ae stay at the College. 2. The Guthrie 
ears, for 3. On a 


may be obtained of the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, B 
The College, Clifton, January 16, 1873. 


TRINITY COLLEGE Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
Warden—Rev. R. 


HORNTON, 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, a GENERAL LIFE 


‘ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Deputy-Chairmen. 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esc., F.R.S. 
Sir CHARLES LOCOCK. Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Jas. M. Arnott, Esq.. F.R.S. Gerard W. Lydekker, Esq., M.A. 

Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.K.S. Rev. Richd. Michell, D.D. 

Patrick Black, M.D. The Viscount Midleton. 

Charles M. Deane, Ei Sir Jas. Paget, Bt., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
rthur Farre, M.D. 8. George H. Pinckard, E. 

Professor Humphry, M.D., F.R.S. Thomas Pridate Teale, M.B. 

Rev. John Edwd. Kempe, M.A: Sir Fredk. M. Williams, Bt., M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary—GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Esq. 
Assistant Actuary—BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds ........sssececececeseeeeees £247 
‘The Assuran ind, safely invested, is over ........ oe 

The New Policies i = the last year were 515, assuring . 

The New Annual Premiums were ce 
The Claims by Death paid amount 

The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


Crepit SysteM.—On any Policy for the whole duration of a healthy Life, where the age 
panes S a exceed 60, one half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain on 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without Profits, by which the Sum Assured 
— payavle on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, w ver event shall first 
pen, 


ISVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk. 
Prompt SETTLEMENT OF CLALMS.—Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


BONUS. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Division in 1872 
eS averaged 49 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 29 per Cent. on the Premiums paid in 
The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1877, and Persons who effect New 


Policies before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional 
share of Profits over later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1872. 


The Annual al Beoert just issued, and the Balance Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1872,.8 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,00, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


Loss of LIFE ‘or LIMB, with the CONSEQUENT 
Ls of TIME and MONEY CAUSED by 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, PROVIDED for by a 
RAlway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FSTABLISHED 1849, 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION, FULLY SUBSCRIBED, 

UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 

JAVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £130,000. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT of £3 to £6 5s. INSURES £1,000 


at DEATH, 


tod Publi ‘Schools of Terme dnl Sav | an ALLOWANCE at the RATE of £6 PER WEEK 
ment, for Candidates for Holy Orders. Parti lan be d from THE WARDEN. for TOTAL DISABLEMENT by INJURY. 
| Bp SCHOOL, Mary Street House, TAUNTON, for | [NSURERS of FIVE YEARS’ STANDING 

ucation given 


the Daughters of Clergymen, Professional Men, and Gentlemen.—The Ed: 

y sound one, and the assistance of ex 
of learning which are erally neg of Ladies. The real 

work done is tested by the College of i the Oxford Local Examinations, and 


examinations carefully —¥~4 i l itself. Four Pupils the Senior Oxfo: 
ination and Two te Junior, in June last. And at the Chri Examination of 

the College of Preceptors. Eight Third Class, Five and Three First Class Certificates, 

incl and Honow rti the College First Prize for English subj 


were Pupils. Inclusive terms do not exceed 50 Guineas 
culars will be forwarded on application to the LabDy-PRiNCIPAL. The 


HDUCATION at ZURICH, Switzerland.—M. F. de BAUDISS, 
recently Assistant-Master at Wellington College. receives a limited number of PUPILS, 
and has now a FEW Magne M. de Baudiss's Fupile, besides 


ces given. 


GHARE in REALIZED PROFITS. 

MARINE ASSURANCE AGAINST LOSS of LIFE at 
PSSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
BY the JOURNEY or by PERIODS of TIME, 


os German, and Eng ish subjects, have the opport with an excellent 
Tutor. and 0 of attending the Lectures of the .on 


bjects 
Terms, may be had on te 


BOARDING SCHOOL, ,, Secheim, near Constance, Baden.— 

Classical Studies. Preparation Naval, and Mili! Schools. Limited 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—Advertiser is desirous of being 
supplied with a series of short ayy on the above subject.—For further particulars 
apply to MUSCULAR, care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, Cannon Street, , City, London. 


HY DROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. *parkish Baths. Consulta- 
Hons dally ‘Satarday excepted) at 7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, trom Ten till Twelve. 


NDIAN PARCEL POST. 
Commencing on FEBRUARY 1. 
Under Authority from the POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and £00 in value, 
the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from to any Post Town 
charge of 1s. 4d. per lb. Full Particulars 


122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


At ALL RAILWAY STATIONS, 
ASK for an INSURANCE TICKET WHEN YOU PAY 


YOUR RAILWAY FARE. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £150,000. 
GEVEN HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


UNDS have been PAID as COMPENSATION, 


FoR 37,500" CLAIMS from ACCIDENTS of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 

‘WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, HUNTING, 

GHOOTING, FISHING, TRAVELLING, or at HOME. 

PROMPT and LIBERAL SETTLEMENT of CLAIMS. 


Por TERMS and CONDITIONS, 


Belford Hotel ted. 


CAUTION. —The “NEW CHARTA PERFECTA COURT 
OTE PAPE Public are ly ed that the“ N 

eraidic ngravers, ationers, t 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 33 St. J 


WILL this COST to PRINT?—A Packet con- 


rmation for Authors may be obtained on application to 
& SONS, 13 MARK LANE, LONDON. 


APPLY to the CLERKS at the RAILWAY STATIONS, 
PO the LOCAL AGENTS, 

QE at the OFFICES, 

NO. 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, SECRETARY, 
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